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TAILOR-MADE WRAPPINGS.—[SEE PaGeE 738.] 














Tailor-made Wrappings. 


W E give on our front page illustrations of 

tailor-made garments for the approaching 
winter, furnished us by the courtesy of the Messrs. 
Redfern. The jackets are bound, and longer on 
the hips than those of last season, and have fur- 
trimmed fronts of new design. Long cloaks will 
again be very generally worn, as they utilize for 
the street various dresses that otherwise would be 
suitable only for the house, An excellent model 
of a gown with fur-trimmed polonaise is also 
given. 

Fig. 1.—This suit of brown-faced cloth has an 
outside coat of the same cloth warmly interlined 
and trimmed with black fox fur. The lapped di- 
agonal front is becoming to both slight and full 
figures. The curved front and long hips in cui- 
rass fashion are features of new coats. The 
Japped collar and the deep cuffs of fur are also 
very stylish. English hat of cloth folded around 
the crown and bordered with fur. 

Fig. 2.—Polonaise gown of Gobelin blue faced 
cloth showing glimpses of a braided petticoat, and 
bordered with black fur of long fleece. The back 
of the skirt is attached to the pointed waist and 
hangs in straight full folds. The fichu-shaped 
fur trimming on the waist, with cuffs and muff, 
completes this gown for the street, Felt hat with 
turned-up sides edged with fur. 

Fig. 3.—This jacket with loose front and ad- 
justed back is of moss green cloth, with black fox 
revers tapered to the waist, and pointed fur cuffs. 
Cloth hat with striped bow and fur border. 

Fig. 4.—Long cloak of mahogany-colored faced 
cloth warmly wadded and bordered with brown 
bear fur. The peplum points far back on the 
sides are a stylish feature of this wrap, and are 
tastefully braided and finished with tassels in 
which ‘copper and gilt braid are used. Small 
bonnet of cloth to match. 
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The number for October 11th opens with an en- 
graving by JurneuinG after a drawing by Dourx., 
It is called“ A Tea Party.” 

The principal illustration is a drawing by F.8. 
Cuvuncn to accompany a poem entitled 


“A SILVER SLOOP IN THE SKY,” 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 

The story of “ Picco” is concluded in this num- 
ber ; and “ Derrick Sterling” is continued. 

“ One Good Turn Deserves Another” is one of 
Howarp Pyur's popular fairy tales, with five i- 
lustrations by the author. 

The early struggles of Richarn ARKWRIGHT, 
the inventor of the spinning-frame, are related by 
Grorce Makepeace TowLe in one of his “ Heroes 
and Martyrs of Invention” Series. 
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Our next number will contain a PAaTTERN-SHERT 
Suppcement, with a variety of patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Lapies’ House and 


Srreet Towerres for the Autumn and Wiyter; | 


Taitor Dresses; Lone and SHort Wrappines; 
Giris’ Dresses, Jackets, and Croaks; Dress 
Triowuines ; Fancy - Work, including Embroidery 
Patterns for Tea Cloths, Work- Baskets, Crochet 
Scarfs, etc. ; with choice literary and artistic at- 
tractions, 


THE FEMALE FARMER. 


N this work-a-day world, where most of 
the women coming into it must look for- 
ward to gaining their own livelihood, and 
as often as not that of others besides them- 
selves, it is singular that it has taken all 
the years that have gone before to wake 
people to the fact that women can do a great 
deal of out-door work to advantage and 
profit, and frequently with much better re- 
sult to their own health than in-door work 
gives. 

We have been in the way of speaking 
with horror of certain sights to be seen 
abroad, where women were found engaged 
in agricultural pursuits—following the 
plough and carrying the pannier; and al- 
thongh the fish- wives of foreign shores, with 
their laden creels, have been something pic- 
turesque in our eyes, yet it has been more 
as relics of a sort of barbarism than as any- 
thing else; and men and women alike have 
spoken with horror of the idea of ever being 
able to see such sights in our own land—a 
Jand so prodigal that men, it would seem, 
might earn there so easily as to make it un- 
necessary for women to earn at all. Wo- 
men among us have even been ashamed to 
be seen gardening, until they have learned 
that ladies of the high nobility in England 
and elsewhere put on their gardening gloves 
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and busy themselves with border and bed 
and seed and bulb, as eagerly and skilfully 
as their under-gardeners could. And when 
these women of ours did half-shamefacedly 
attend to their front yards themselves, it was 
with an unhappy sense that if a neighbor or 
a passer-by saw them, it would straightway 
be thought that they either could not afford 
to hire a man, or that the man of the place 
cared nothing for their wishes for a garden 
and gave them no help, or that they were so 
lost to a sense of decency as not to know 
what was fitting, and to be degraded enough 
to work out-doors. Yet while the flowers 
of their front yards partially excused them 
by their elegance and fragrance and beauty 
aud sometime usefulness, as in the case of 
lavender and balm, they would have been 


| as much covered with confusion to be 
| seen doing anything in the kitchen-garden 


as if they had been detected sawing and 
splitting wood. Well, we have changed all 
that. Nowadays the same spirit that sends a 
woman into the woods for new specimens of 
plants for her herbarium, for spring flowers, 
for autumn leaves, sends her out-doors to 
the garden to help Nature in her work; and 
she is now no more ashamed to be seen hoe- 
ing her peas than pruning her roses, and 
there seems to be no better reason why she 
should not get down and weed her early 
beets and radishes than why she should not 
get down and pick the threads from her car- 
pet, or sweep the dust from her floor, which, 
while a few have a dozen servants to do, 
woman in the abstract has to do for herself. 

And why should she be ashamed to be 
seen doing any of this out-door work when 
it falls within her strength and ability? 
Why, well clad and shod, should she not 
follow in the furrow and drop the seed? 
Why should she not drive the team afield, 
if she is inclined, who can drive the team 
on the fashionable street, and take pride in 
herself as a famous whip? Why should she 
not cut and bind the asparagus, pick the 
beans, gather the spinach, cut the rhubarb, 
weed out the crowding early turnips, stake 
out, plant, and sow seed, if she will? If she 
gains health and strength walking on the 
hot beach in the sun, letting the breeze blow 
over her on the piazza, the sun is no less hot 
in the garden, the breeze blows there just 
the same. With every movement that she 
makes in following this out-door life, al- 
ways, of course, within bounds, she devel- 
ops her health-receiving capacities; with 
every breath she draws at work in the free, 
open air she creates and increases her health. 
And althongh health is of all things, under 
honesty, the best possession for any of us, 
there is another thing, and one of good im- 
portance too, that she gains by it, and that 
is money. There is no earthly reason why 
a woman should not own and carry on a 
market garden, and do a great deal of the 
work herself, if she wishes, or else by means 
of hirelings and assistants, having nothing 
but the ploughing and manuring done 
for her, and not always needing to have 
that. If she can raise flowers successfully 
and with propriety, she can raise vegeta- 
bles. Ifshe can run out now and bring in 
a mess of peas and excite no unpleasant re- 
mark, she can do everything else of the sort 
that there is to do, and excite no more re- 
mark ; and she can take the proceeds of her 
work to market and bring back her price 
with just as little sacrifice as she makes 
when she buys other things in that market. 

Out-door work, let us say further, need 
never interfere with any woman’s comeli- 
ness. There is no necessity for exposing 
the complexion to a burning sun because 
one works under the sun; and the more a 
woman works out-doors, the more she will 
approach that physical development and 
roundness which the ancient sculptors rec- 
ognized as the only true loveliness. 

It seems a pity then that, the suitability 
of out-door garden- work being acknow- 
ledged for women, there is no pains taken 
to have it taught to them thoroughly and 
systematically. There is hardly a farmer's 
daughter in the land that does not feel an 
interest in the work of her father’s farm, and 
dves not already know nearly as much about 
it as his sons do. It would do her no harm, 
nor himself either, if he made a business of 
having her know practically, as far as she 
may, the course of affairs with the land; and 
if he can do no more for her than that, at 
Jeast he can teach her how to get her sus- 
tenance out of the land,if need be. And 
with this can come special branches, if 
there is no land for her in this great land: 
she can have the management of the hives 
given over to her and the sale of the honey; 
she can have the poultry-yard all her own; 
she can raise peacocks, if she has patience 
enough, and sell them and their feathers at 
fabulous prices; she can have the apple or- 
chard cares and profits; she can manage the 
vineyard, or the strawberry patches, or the 
raspberry slopes. Whatever department she 
takes, it will be found that she will manage 
as thriftily, make as much money, and re 
ceive as much respect, as her brother does. 





THE BELLE. 


EN are not individuals to the belle, but 
merely numerals—number seventeen, or 
whatever the case may be; as for their beating 
hearts, their longing souls, she does not trouble 
herself at all; all that she wants is the offer of 
their devotion—their scalps to hang at her belt, 
80 to speak, that all the world may see and count. 
She is by no means a sentimental girl, for she 
has no emotions, unless we call her desire and 
determination for conquest an emotion. She 
does not think of others. There are girls who 
love physical exercise for itself; they will ride 
over rough country, they will row against the 
tide, they will shoot and play tennis in the torrid 
zone, they will skate and toboggan, they will walk 
before breakfast, and swim for the mere love of 
it, not to show a pretty costume, a neat and 
shapely foot, a daring spirit, or skill. But the 
belle, as a usual thing, cares for none of these 
employments unless they accentuate her charms, 
unless they add to her laurels. If shooting and 
dancing and rowing parties were all composed 
of the feminine element, the belle would none 
of them. She cares nothing for walking without 
an escort; even talking, that exercise in which 
she is supposed to excel, bores her if there are 
no men to listen, She has a contempt for the 
feminine intellect ; but surround her with admir- 
ers, and she is in her element—she sparkles and 
flashes if there is any brilliancy in her. There 
is no trouble she is not willing to take in order 
to win: she will dance in midsummer, although 
she hates it; she will yacht, even at the risk of 
nausea ; she will picnic, although she trembles be- 
fore spiders and snakes. She loves the reputation 
of belle, and if America does not furnish her a 
wide enough field, she goes to Europe or upon the 
stage. If she is one among a large family, not 
content with possessing the lion’s share of per- 
sonal attraction, she receives and accepts without 
a demur the best of everything in the way of 
adornment. She is expected to make the great 
match of the family, but it is more often the 
belle who becomes the old maid than her sister, 
who is ready to love, and is not always reaching 
after a match that shall be brilliant in every- 
thing but love. The old belle still believes in 
her power to fascinate; she cannot resign her 
kingdom gracefully ; conquering hearts has be- 
come such a habit with her that she cannot live 
without the fond delusion that her charms are as 
fatal as ever. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE DOOR-MAT THEORY. 
N RS. MULOCK-CRAIK has lately expressed 


the opinion that it is the instinct of every 
true woman to be a mat beneath the feet of some 
man. It is curious how ready every woman is 
—in this respect much resembling every man— 
to announce authoritatively what the instinct of 
every other woman is. In the same way we can 
see that those who favor women’s voting and 
those who oppose it are equally sure that the 
great body of their sex, or at least the sensible 
and thoughtful part of it, may be counted as in- 
stinctively on their side. It is like the predic- 
tions of two opposing political journals on the 
day before an election ; each has an experienced 
arithmetician who can cipher out an inevitable 
victory on the morrow. In the case of the poli- 
ticians, to be sure, twenty-four hours give con- 
firmation to the one computer and a speedy ob- 
livion to the other; but in the case of these 
feminine differences of judgment there is no 
means of testing either assertion, and so the dis- 
crepancy remains unadjusted. As a rule, the 
woman who talks of the universal instincts of 
her sex simply reaffirms her own. As a strong 
statement of Mrs. Mulock-Craik’s own views, her 
remark has some interest, yet not a profound 
one, inasmuch as all who have read Agatha’s 
Husband know them pretty well already. But 
as a statement of the real opinions of her sex, 
they are liable to be met at any moment by the 
assertion of some other woman that her own per- 
sonal instincts are just the other way. If we look 
at the facts in society around us, the divorce re- 
ports indicate that there are a good many suffer- 
ing women who have had altogether too much of 
the door-mat condition already. As a general 
rule, we find that the few who still heartily cling 
to that abstract theory of absolute and servile 
subjection may usually be assigned to one or the 
other of two classes—either they are young girls 
who know life only through novels, or they are 
matrons of the most determined character, who 
rule their husbands with a rod of iron. 

There have undoubtedly been, since the days 
of Milton, a good many clergymen, not a few law- 
yers, and even some poets, who have held from 
the masculine point of view to this convenient 
theory. In making their little personal applica- 
tions of it they have sometimes failed as disas- 
trously as did Milton before them; but a man is 
seldom seriously disturbed in his logic by his own 
failures. In all Oriental countries and in those 
which are semi-Oriental, like Russia, the door-mat 
theory still holds. The Russian novels, now so 
much in vogue, contain awful revelations of the 
physical power still exerted by the husband—a 
power that makes the traditional old Russian mar- 
riage formula,“ Here, wolf, take thy lamb,” appear 
quite an accurate and felicitous statement. A few 
years ago an anecdote went the rounds of the news- 
papers illustrating the extent to which the theory 
is carried in that country; and though perhaps 
Mrs, Mulock-Craik never saw it, there is no doubt 
of its appropriateness in illustrating her views. 
For some act of disobedience a Russian peasant 
thought proper to chastise his wife. His mode of 
discipline was to tie the poor creature, naked, to 
a post in the village street, and to call on every 
passer by to strike her a blow. The neighbors, 
no doubt feeling that the door-mat gospel must 
be faithfully sustained, chastised her as if she had 








been theirown. Not satisfied with this, he placed 
her on the ground—a still more literal exempli- 
fication of the theory—and put heavy weights on 
her until one arm was broken. When finally re- 
leased, she committed the inconceivable error of 
complaining against him in court. The court 
discharged him on the ground that he had not 
exceeded the authority of a husband. Embold- 
ened by this, he proceeded to test that authority 
still further, and caused her to be arrested in re- 
turn. The same court sentenced her to yet an- 
other public whipping for disobedience; and one 
can only hope that the miserable being died be- 
fore it was over. 

Now it would probably be as hard to convince 
Mrs. Mulock-Craik that such a chapter of horrors 
was in any way the logical result of her theory 
of subjection as it used to be to convince kind- 
hearted slave-holders that the sins of Legree were 
the natural outcome of slavery. But it is simply 
true in either case. There never lived a human 
soul so white that it could safely be intrusied 
with absolute power over another human soul. 
“That man must be a prodigy,” as Jefferson 
wrote of slave-holding, who can escape unharmed 
from such an ordeal. Nor does the immediate 
victim fare morally any better ; absolute subjec- 
tion develops evil, not good, and the slave shows 
the vices of a slave—cowardice, treachery, malig- 
nity, falsehood. In countries such as Turkey 
the man finds his unconscious retribution in his 
own seraglio, in being surrounded by mindless 
and hopeless serfs, and being obliged to intrust 
his children to their care. In India that gifted 
woman the Pundita Ramabai has told us to 
what this theory of menial subjection leads; for 
she tells us that Hindoo women suffer such 
agonies of tyranny that they sometimes deliber- 
ately choose the path of sin, on the ground that 
it will lead to hell, where they will be separated 
from their husbands, whereas virtue would only 
lead to heaven and reunion. Alas! the “ in- 
stincts” of those poor creatures have guided them 
to a very different conclusion from that of Mrs. 
Mulock-Craik. 

There were in British India, according to the 
census of 1881, no less than 207,888 widows un- 
der fourteen years of age, and 78,976 of these 
were under nine. They can no longer legally be 
burnt, but their earthly sufferings are worse than 
burning. Their widowhood is viewed by all Hin- 
doos as the punishment for horrible crimes com- 
mitted in some previous existence. They are 
closely confined to the house; forbidden all com- 
panionship ; confined to one meal a day, whicl 
they eat in solitude; obliged to conceal them 
selves in the morning, lest the sight of them bring 
bad fortune on the beholder; cursed, abhorred, 
suspected of every crime—and all this for life. 
Yet the doom of these innocent children is only 
the door-mat theory brought to its completeness. 
Because there is no one man living who has the 
right to tread them under his feet, they are trod- 
den under feet of all. Ww 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
IMPORTED DRESSES. 


HE fashionable modistes have returned from 

their semiannual visit to Paris and London, 
bringing with them many novelties that are not 
brought out at the beginning of the season. 
Among these late importations several revivals 
of past fashions are seen both in designs and 
fabrics, and the small details are shown which 
Madame Raymond says constitute the present 
changes in styles. 


THE POLONAISE. 


In designs a revival of the polonaise is evident, 
some Paris modistes having abandoned the basque 
except for trained dresses, and the special feature 
of the princesse dress—its continuous breadths 
from top to bottom—is seen in many ways. The 
polonaises most largely imported are parts of 
woollen costumes, though they are also made up 
of silks. Some of the models have the corsage 
crossing to fasten on the left hip, and thus give 
a full long apron front below; others have a 
band of the contrasting material of the skirt in- 
serted like a narrow panel up the front, making 
the fastening there its whole length, while still 
others are cut in redingote shape, and left open, 
as tea gowns are, over a flowing front breadth 
for the skirt, and a vest is added of the material 
shown in the open skirt. A dark copper red cloth 
polonaise over a ved velvet skirt has velvet sleeves 
and high velvet collar, with narrow bands of vel- 
vet up the front and sides of the very long apron ; 
there is also a velvet bodice added in the front, 
beginning in the side seams just under the arm- 
holes, tapering to a point, enriched with rows of 
gold and erystal beaded gimp, and encircled with 
a sash of doubled silk. Cashmere polonaises over 
skirts of the new heavy cloths or silks are shown 
made with fulness on the shoulders, shirring at 
the waist line,a sharply pointed apron, and the 
back drapery laid in pleats, then cut in a point 
like the front. There are also Sicilienne and Ben- 
galine silk polonaises over plush or velvet skirts 
that make beautiful visiting costumes ; these soft 
silks drape as gracefully as the woollen fabrics, 
and when in a polonaise are fashioned in a deep 
apron, with the back drapery made very full, yet 
confined to a narrow space, showing the rich fab- 
ric of the lower skirt its full length on each side. 


BASQUES AND DRAPERIES, 


Basques, however, will prevail here, notwith- 
standing the presence of the polonaise, and are 
now cut longer on the hips, being merely round- 
ed there in cuirass fashion, or else cut square on 
the sides, like the Louis Quatorze coat, with flat, 
square pockets, or with long, slender tabs reach- 
ing nearly to the foot of the skirt. The arrange- 
ment of the front of the corsage is susceptible of 
great variety, a fancy, which is sometimes carried 
to eccentricity, being that of making each side 
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different, as fulness on one shoulder with none 
on the other, a revers on one side and drapery on 
the opposite, or else one side very much trimmed 
with embroidery or ribbons and the other quite 
plain; the right side is usually the point d’apput 
for single garnitures. A prettier fashion, and 
becoming alike to slender and plump figures, is 
that of bringing the trimming from each side just 
below the armholes, having it meet in the middle 
like a bodice or peasant waist; this may be of piece 
velvet, or of ribbons, or of galloon laid in V’s, or 
else the dress goods may be in bodice shape, 
with the upper part of the corsage of a contrast- 
ing material, probably matching the sleeves and 
skirt. Vests and plastrons of all kinds are con- 
tinued, with the addition of some new ones. The 
broad three-cornered revers of the Directoire cor- 
sage will be much used, and there are also dou- 
ble revers, one set lying flat and short at the top 
being made of the material of the basque, while 
outside of these are draped scarf-like revers, giv- 
ing roundness to flat figures, and made of the 
material of the lower skirt. Wide Breton vests 
are pretty for youthful dresses, and now reach 
only to the waist line, being embroidered across 
the top like a yoke, and draped at the waist line 
by a soft sash or a stiff pointed belt; these are 
becoming to long-waisted figures, as they appar- 
ently shorten therm; narrow vests and narrower 
revers are liked for short waists; or, better still, 
braiding, bead embroidery, or galloon is set on the 
corsage in lengthwise tapering designs. The 
standing collar remains very high, requiring at 
least two fastenings, although Parisiennes are 
using lower fronts to collar bands, pointing them 
below the throat, or else turning over the collar 
all around, The back of basques is now finished 
with soft drapery of bows or points of the dress 
goods, except for tailor gowns and the Louis 
Quatorze coats, where flat pleats are still used, 
Coat sleeves are preferred by French designers 
for all but house gowns, where those with fulness 
in lengthwise pleats are preferred. Many skirts 
are made without front or side draperies, the ma- 
terial being pleated down the middle of the front, 
flat on the sides, or gathered there and massed 
in great fulness behind, There are, however, 
many long aprons and also short paniers which 
show no great change from those now used. The 
back drapery is full and long, with extra fulness 
pushed up at the top or dropping over there, or 
else the lower corners are drawn up on the sides 
to the top, the middle is laid in thick pleats, and 
a round effect is given below. Steels are put in 
foundation skirts precisely as they have been of 
late, with extra double steels very near the belt, 
or else a crescent-shaped roll of hair instead of 
the square pad. The appearance of a full round 
skirt of many straight breadths without drapery 
is a favorite effect, but this is always supported 
on a foundation skirt which is closely gored, and 
without any visible pleating at the foot. A bor- 
der of velvet ribbon or a series of ribbon loops 
may be placed quite flat on the foundation skirt, 
but must be seen only by accident when the mo- 
tion of the wearer displaces the outside skirt. A 
pinked silk ruffle is the favorite balayeuse. 


NEW POPLINS, CLOTHS, ETC. 


Irish poplins are revived in Scotch plaids that 
are regular clan tartans, also in the Prince of 
Wales plaid of blue and green together, and also 
in fanciful French coloring. These plaids are to 
be used for kilt skirts aud draperies with cloth 
basques—a fashion long in favor with young la- 
dies. A pretty model is a kilt in wide pleats of 
green and blue plaid poplin with crossbars of 
bright red and canary yellow. A breadth of the 
poplin passes around the hips as a sash, hanging 
behind in loops and two long ends that are fur- 
nished with silk fringe netted at the top in all 
the colors of the plaid. The basque is of dark 
blue broadcloth made double-breasted below on 
the darts, fastening far back on the left side, and 
trimmed across with three black twisted silk 
cords curving from large square buttons of 
crocheted silk. Above this are the double re- 
vers already mentioned, the flat ones of the blue 
cloth and the soft scarf revers of the plaid goods, 
opening over a short pointed plastron of canary- 
colored cloth the shade of the yellow in the bars 
of the poplin. This little plastron laps slightly 
to the left, and has two rows of small yellow 
crocheted ball buttons placed very near together ; 
the yellow cloth and four of the buttons—two in 
each row—continue up on the high collar in front; 
next this the collar is covered with two inches of 
the plaid on each side, while the back is of the 
blue cloth. The blue coat sleeves have two in- 
side cuffs, one of the yellow cloth next the wrist, 
while that above it is of the poplin cut bias and 
curved on the inner seam. 

A new cloth called Himalaya, and also Angora 
cloth, has a long soft fleece like that on the Him- 
alaya shawls, and is very effective either as trim- 
ming in borders on skirts, or as the lower skirt 
under a wool polonaise. The fleece is so long 
and firm that this cloth is used with raw edges, 
which the fleece covers, just as fur is cut, making 
it excellent for borders (three in a row) on cloth 
skirts, and requiring only pinked leaf points at 
the foot when used as a skirt. A poppy red 
Himalaya skirt under a black cashmere polonaise 
is a stylish costume, bright enough for a young 
lady. The new.trimming for such a polonaise is 
a wide insertion of netted silk cord set in—not 
on the cashmere—showing the red skirt beneath, 
and when set in the waist, lined there with red 
also. 

Velvet cloth is a new wool fabrie with thick 
pile like velvet, and is sometimes called cardinal 
cloth, because it is used for the rich robes of car- 
dinals, especially in the bright red shades now in 
vogue. This substantial cloth needs no trimming, 
and is used for the lower skirt, the sleeves, and 
the side forms of basques in combination with 
soft repped faille, Sicilienne, or Bengaline of « 
contrasting color, such as deep myrtle green or 
dark steel gray. To trim such a dress beaded 





and corded passemeterie in pointed or looped de- 
sign is used in black and gold together on the 
silk alone—not on the cloth parts, 


BLACK TRIMMINGS, CRYSTALS, ETC, 


Black trimmings are the fashion.of the mo- 
ment for trimming colored fabrics, rivalling those 
of gold or of tinsel, The passementeries, wheth- 
er of beads or silk cords, are either all black or 
else are partly black, and black braid aud black 
furs are used on garments of any color. Crystal 


beads are also in great favor either with gold, 


silver, or black centres, and are combined with 
gold braid, tinsel, and silk cords in all the new 
gimps and ornaments for corsages and for wraps. 


VISITING DRESSES, 


Changeable moirés combined with changeable 
velvet and trimmed with embroidery of crystal 
beads are seen in thé rich costumes for paying 
ceremonious visits and for afternoon receptions, 
The moiré is laid in flat large pleats down the 
front of the skirt; side breadths of the velvet 
are gathered at the top, or else flat and elabo- 
rately wrought with bead embroidery crossed 
with “rain fringe” of small opalescent beads 
showing all the tints of the rainbow; the back 
is in jabot folds of the moiré. The basque of 
moiré is covered across the lower part of the 
front with the-changeable velvet, and embroider- 
ed above with beads, Such costumes are shown 
in blue changing to red, and in green with red. 
A short round mantle is made of the velvet, and 
a capote, also of the velvet, has changeable wa- 
tered ribbon for its trimming, with long stream- 
ers hanging behind. 

A more simple yet elegant toilette has a polo- 
naise of gray-blue Bengaline over a skirt of gray- 
blue plush, with large shaded disks of gray and 
blue, Still others are made of faced cloth draped 
over a velvet skirt of contrasting color, which is 
richly embroidered uround the foot with the col- 
ors of the cloth combined with gold cord; thus 
a basque aud drapery of beaver brown or drab 
cloth has a skirt of emerald green velvet border- 
ed with needle-work of drab silk and gold cord ; 
an edge of beaver or of black fur may be added 
below the embroidery and beside the green velvet 
vest on the coat-basque, Church and visiting 
toilettes of one color are also made of cloth and 
velvet, as, for instance, Gobelin blue cloth over 
a plain gathered velvet skirt of the same shade; 
the bodice is enriched by “ cut-work” (open em- 
broidery done on the cloth) laid over velvet, and 
covering all the frout below the armholes; sim- 
ilar embroidery is on the apron, which is draped 
high on the left hip. For greater novelty the 
velvet used in such a gown may be florescent, 
changing from blue to dark red or orange. 


HANDSOME BLACK DRESSES, 


Elegant black dresses are of velvet, with real 
Chantilly lace and gray-white silk wrought with 
fine jet beads directly on the silk in cross-rows 
alternating with rows of “rain fringe’—long 
close strands of fine small beads with scareely 
any heading. This silk forms a side breadth on 
the left, the velvet is directly in front, draped in 
cross folds to the foot, and covering the right 
side; deep lace covers the top of the silk side 
(on the left) like a panier, descending beyond it 
to the foot in a great jabot. The back has two 
cascades of doubled breadths of velvet opening 
slightly over a middle pleating of the silk. The 
velvet basque has a pointed vest of the silk 
wrought with tiny jet beads in a graduated de- 
sign, and the lace begins in a short V in the 
back, passes over the shoulders, and extends ina 
jubot down each side of the vest. The coat 
sleeves have a puff of the silk at the wrist cover- 
ed with lace. A combination of black moiré an- 
tique with black Spanish lace in the new desigus 
is a favorite toilette, whether the moiré is plain 
or has balls or stripes of satin. Gold braid with 
jet beads is used on very dressy black toilettes 
of moiré, velvet, and lace; there are also very 
rich black brocades of satin figures on faille, 
which are not yet abandoned by Parisiennes, and 
another fancy for brocades is seen in the new 
black laces in skirt widths, with velvet brocades 
in flower and vine stripes, also in the gold bro- 
cades on black satin grounds for the stately 
dresses of elderly women. Faille fraugaise and 
peau de soie are used for the plainer black silk 
dresses, and are made with the basque draped 
full at the top to arrow pleats at the waist, or 
else with velvet on the lower part of the frout of 
the corsage striped in V shape with narrow jet 
galloon. 


BRIDAL JEWELRY. 


A solitaire diamond ring in slender delicate 
setting is no longer the ouly choice for engage- 
ment rings, a8 those with colored stones are now 
favored, especially when associated with dia- 
monds, as a sapphire or a ruby beside a dia- 
mond, and two smaller brilliants on either side. 
When the lady gives her lover a betrothal ring 
it has a single stone set “ flush”—sunken in the 
gold in gypsy fashion, The wedding-ring of 
purest gold is plain and inconspicuous. Lovers 
no longer believe pearls are tears for a bride, as 
grooms’ wedding gifts are now quite as often 
pearls as diamonds, consisting of a pearl neck- 
lace of one festooned strand, or from two to six 
or eight strands, which may lie flat or be coiled 
like a rope; pearl ear-rings complete the parure, 
and may be either screws or drops with a smail 
diamond at the top. If the groom prefers to give 
diamond ear-rings, they should be solitaires of not 
more than three or four carats the pair if they 
are drops; and if they are screws, weighing not 
over two carats the pair; large diamonds are for 
elderly women—for dowagers, not for brides. 
Bracelets given to the bride by the groom are 
slender and flexible, set with diamonds alone, or 
else pearls with diamonds. Instead of the cres- 
cent or star of diamonds, a diamond sun is a new 
brooch given brides for fastening lace of the cor- 





sage or the bridal veil, A true-lover knot made 
of loops of small diamonds is for the same pur- 
pose. At this season of gifts the bride, not wish- 
ing to monopolize all, gives the groom something 
practical, such as sleeve-buttons or a scarf-pin, or 
a set of studs, which for the sake of sentiment may 
all be of pearls; she also gives her bridemaids 
each a brooch or a bonnet-pin of an enamelled 
flower, or of some small stones, or else a slender 
bracelet, A souvenir ring or a fan is given each 
maiden. Scarf-pins are the usual gift from the 
groom to his ushers, and always gloves aud bou- 
tonniéres for the ceremony. 


WEDDING GIFTS. 


Wedding gifts to the bride from her friends 
are by no means confined to jewels or to silver ; 
certainly not to table silver, which it is the prov- 
ince of near relatives to give; but there are many 
small things in silver which make especially per- 
sonal gifts, aud are therefore sufficiently impor- 
tant to be chosen by the bridemaids or other young 
friends. Thus there is the silver-bound prayer- 
book which the bride carries during the marriage 
ceremony, or a silver girdle to wear with her tea 
gowns; a long-handled, slender lorgnon of silver, 
or else an oxidized silver opera-glass; a useful 
chatelaine watch of artistically enamelled silver; 
hair-pins of shell with comb-like silver tops, or 
the tiny shell side combs with silver mounting ; 
finger-shaped vinaigrettes of silver short enough 
to thrust inside the glove; a pocket bonbonniére 
of hammered or repoussé work; and, above all, 
the lovely silver-mounted toilette articles, the trays 
for brushes, or the brushes themselves with Jap- 
anese or repoussé designs on the back and han- 
die, pin trays for the bureau, jewel cases, powder 
boxes, and perfume bottles of silver in the re- 
vived fluted patterns, or else enamelled, or stud- 
ded in rococo fashion, Away from these the 
giver is bewildered what to choose from among 
the beautiful things which are also useful—the 
choice napery for the bride’s linen chest, Oriental 
rugs, English glass and porcelain, a Venetian 
mirror, an etching, books of value, whether in 
vellum or cloth, aud the many small bits of furni- 
ture, a Chippendale chair for the bride’s own 
room, or a tall, stately Henri Deux hall chair of 
carved wood and tapestry, a vernis Martin table, 
a Sheraton desk, or a pretty willow rocker all 
white and gold or in the new rose tints, a carved 
pedestal for a bust, an irregular shelved cabinet 
for bric-a-brac, or a low mahogany table for after- 
noon tea, 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Conneity; and Messrs. ARNOLD, Consta- 
BLE, & Co.; James McCreery & Co.; EK. J. Den- 
ning & Co.; Le Boutittier Broruers; Lorp & 
Taytor; and Tirranxy & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

A WELL-KNOWN military figure on Wall Street 
is that of General Hokace Porrer, at one time 
President of the West Shore Railroad, now Vice- 
President of the Pallman Palace Car Company. 
General Porter is a graduate of -West Point, 
and was ou General GRANT'S staff at the close 
of the war. When Grant became President he 
was made his private secretary. General Por- 
TER wears the fierce mustache and imperial of 
the soldier, although his fighting days ure over. 
He is said to be one of the best after-dinner 
speakers in New York, if not the best, and if he 
accepted all the invitations that he receives to 
public and private dinuers, he would never eat 
a meal at home. 

—Possibly the most disappointed person over 
the non-success of the Thistle in the receut race 
was Mrs. Bet. Her husband bore his defeat 
with unusual fortitude, but she was broken- 
hearted and wept like a child over it. 

—Miss Esteuie M. Haron, of the Boston 
Globe, who was detailed by her chief to write up 
Mrs. CLEVELAND’S Visit to Marion, and who uc- 
quitted herself of a difficult task with so much 
success, Was married a few days ago to Mr. Sam- 
UEL MERRILL, one of her associates ou the Globe, 
It would seem from this that women, when they 
go into journalism, do not take vows of celibacy, 
or if they do, do not live up to them. 

—Miss Frances WILLARD, of Chicago, has 
been elected one of the National Conference rep- 
resentatives by the Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ence held at Rockford, Lilinois. She was elected 
by only two votes, and her election seems tu have 
caused some bud feeling on the part of the min- 
isters, who are opposed Lo a Woman representing 
their assemblies. 

—The wife of Professor Grawam BELL, the 
inventor of the telephone, is stone-deaf, but her 
husband, who is nothing if not ingenious, has 
invented a system of lip-telegraphy by which he 
keeps her posted on all the conversation at din- 
ner parties and other social gatherings where 
they may happen to be. 

—Manky ANDERSON wears a cloak in A Win- 
ter’s Tale which it took twenty-five women three 
weeks to embroider. The embroidery was done 
from designs by ALMa-TapeMA, Miss ANDER- 
son’s necklace is copied from one supposed to 
have been worn by Helen of Troy, which is now 
in the South Kensington Museum. Miss An- 
DERSON, in London, occupies a house on Hamp- 
stead Hill, from which she can look down upon 
the smoky city, and congratulate herself that 
she is breathing purer air than the millions of 
human beings below her. 

—The original Bartlett pear-trees, named after 
Enocu Barter, still stand on his grounds, 
near Boston, and are over fifty years old. Twen- 
ty years ago a new top was grafted upon these 
old trees, and they still bear fine fruit. 

—Dr. Joun Haut, although a Presbyterian, 
wears a surplice in the pulpit. He is one uo. the 
most popular preachers in New York, and is 
said to receive a salary of twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year. His chureh is always full, and any 
one who wants to get a good seat has got to 
come early. 

—Miss Paase W. Couzins, who is the first 
woman appointed United States Marshal, was 
born and raised in St. Louis. She graduated 
from the High-School at fifteen, and graduated 
from the Law School in 1871, when she was im- 
mediately admitted to the bar. She was Deputy- 
Marshal at the time her father was appointed 

















Marshal, and learned all the business of the office 
through experience. After ber father’s death 
she was appuinted Marshal ata salary of twenty- 
tive hundred dollars, Miss Couzins believes in 
woman's rights, wand hus appeared as a lecturer 
on the subject, and was at one time Secretary of 
the Womuan’s Suffrage Association. 

—The Prince of Wales's study at Sandringham 
is the smallest room of his suite, and is lighted 
by but one large window. There are no draper- 
ies or decorations in the room, The principal 
piece of furniture is a solid ouk desk, with every 
convenience for writing upon it. Under the 
desk is a waste basket in the shape of a high 
hat, which is said to have been designed by the 
Prince. There are no books in the room, though 
there are plenty of shelves, but they are filled 
with pipes and all the usual articles of the 
smoker's outtit. 

—Colonel Frep Grant's wife is described as 
a woman Of much beauty and many accomplish- 
ments. She is of French extraction, and is said 
to be a born diplomatist. In the matter of mak- 
ing speeches she is much more fluent than her 
husband. 

—BStories are being told of the enormous sums 
that have been paid by the wealthy women to 
their physicians. The Queen of England pays 
ber court physician tive thousand pounds a year, 
and the Queen of Corea hus an American female 
physician to whom she pays an equal sum. The 
late Mrs. A. T. Stewart is caid to have divided 
thirty-two thousand a year between three doc- 
tors, while the late Miss Caruertns WoLre 
paid out twenty thousand a year for the same 
purpose, 

—Mr. George W. Casie succeeds Rev. R. R. 
MEREDITH as superintendent of the Bible class 
for Sunday-school teachers, inaugurated in Bos- 
ton several years ago with so much success. Mr. 
CaBLE hus long been a great Sunday - school 
worker, and this will prove a congenial field to 
him. He hus one advantage over Dr. Merebitra 
in that he can lead the singing. His voice is 
small but penetrating, and he sings with no lit- 
tle taste. 

—Ex-United States Marshal Payne thinks 
that he would be worth a quarter of a million 
dollars more bad he never gone into polities. 
Mr. Payne, who has just passed middle life, has 
been in the political arena for several years; but 
he seems to think that is a very costly career 
for any man who has not wealth to back him, 
and he thinks that any member of Congress will 
agree with this opinion. 

—Dr. Exein R. L. Goup, statistician of the 
United States Bureau of Labor, and lecturer at 
Johns Hopkins University, was married to Miss 
PURNELL near Baltimore recently. But it is 
not this bare fact that is worth paragraphing. 
The interesting feature of this wedding was that 
the ceremony was performed in a grove of forest 
trees which surrounds the house of the bride’s 
father. A platform was erected and a roof of 
flowers hung over it, and under it the couple 
were married. 

—Mr. Augustin DaLy has engaged a Chinese 
boy to dress in his native costume and stand in 
the vestibule of his theatre to distribute pro- 
grammes to the audience. A Chinese pro- 
gramme distributer, with the colored ushers al- 
ready there, will give Mr. DaLy’s theatre a very 
cosmopolitan appearance, 

—Miss HILDEGARDE OELKICHS, whose engage- 
ment to Mr. HENDERSON, of the Anchor Line of 
steam-ships, is announced, has won a reputation 
in fashiopable circles fur her pluck in the hunt- 
ing field. When visiting at the Bri dley Martius 
shooting-box in Scothind, she brought down a 
stag with her rifle, and last year she excited the 
enthusiasm of the West by shooting a grizzly- 
bear in the Rocky Mountains. 

—Mr. Epwarp Ear.e, of New York, has on 
his place at Narragansett Pier a water tower sev- 
enty-tive feet high, containing 18,000 yallons. Ou 
the top of this tower is a wooden dragon twen- 
ty-one feet long, with spread wings measuring 
twelve feet from tip to tip 

—FANNY DAVENPORT is said to be the strong- 
est woman on the stage. She has tremendous 
physique, and now enjoys the best of health, 
A short time ago, however, slie was coripletely 
broken down. Mrs. Lanerry comes next on 
the list of strong actresses. It is said that she 
can outwalk the majority of men, and it takes a 
sreat deal of travelling to tire her. Madame 
Mopseska, although very frail-looking, is phys- 
ically strong. She thinks that she developed 
her muscle as a young girl by breaking the loaf- 
sugar for the family, and in after-years by elurn- 
ing butter on her ranch in California. 

—Protessor Berexu, who taught Jenny Linp 
to sing, is still living in Stockholm, at the age of 
eighty-four. The one subject that he most en- 
joys speaking upon is that of his famous pupil 
and her successes. The very mention of her 
name brings tears of cuthusiasm and affection 
to his eyes. 

—Of the $300,000 given by Miss CaLDWELL 
for the foundation of a Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity, $30,000 have been expended for a plot of 
ground halfa mile outside of Washington, D. C., 
while $170,000 will be expended for the building, 
the remaining $100,000 being reserved for the 
professors’ salaries. 

—The eldest son of the Comte de Paris, the 
Due d’Orléans, is about to start on a tour of 
the world, which will end in New York. He is 
eighteen years of age, aud unusually large for 
his years 

—Lady Brassey is a good sailor, but not much 
of a landswoman; that is, she cures very little 
about the pleasures of walking. A short time 
ago she arrived at a town in Australia, where 
she expected to tind a cub in waiting to take her 
to the yacht Sunbeam, but none was there. Her 
husband went in search of some kind of a con- 
veyance, and returned with the only one he 
could find—a street vender’s barrow, The own- 
er pushed his vegetables in a corner, and her 
ladyship mounted this primitive conveyance 
and was trundled in triamph to her yacht. 

—Lord Augustus Lorrvus, ex-British Ambas- 
sador at the court of St. Petersburg, has gone 
into bankruptcy. His fortune was small, and 
the pay of his office not sufficient to cover his 
expenses. He entertained a great deal, and he 
happened to be at St. Petersburg at a time when 
festivities were high at court on account of the 
marriage of Vicrorra’s second son with the 
only daughter of the late Czar. Financial mat- 
ters grew so bad with him that he was obliged 
to resort to extreme measures; and now the 
English papers are commenting on the- unique 
sight of an ex-British Ambassador in the Lone 
don Bankruptcy Court. 
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SISTER EDITH KING. 


NURSES DECORATED WITH THE ROYAL 
RED CROSS. 
fFXHE accompanying portraits of nurses recently decorated by 
Queen Victoria with the new order of the Royal Red Cross, 
for services with the British army in South Africa and Egypt, can- 
not fail to interest the readers of the Bazar. 

Sister Emma Durham, upon whom Queen Victoria on Monday, 
August 15, conferred the decoration of the Royal Red Cross, has 
done good service in the nursing world. She joined the St. John’s 
House Nursing Sisterhood in September, 1872, and was trained at 
King’s College Hospital. At the end of her three years’ engage- 
ment she went to the Universities’ Mission, Zanzibar, East Central 
Africa, to work amongst the released slaves under Bishop Steere. 
In 1877 she returned to England, and continued nursing until 1879, 
when she was sent out by the Stafford House South African Aid 
Committee as Superintendent, working at Ladysmith for the Zulu 
war, and at Newcastle for the Sikikuni campaign. She returned 


WALKING DRESSES, 




















SISTER LOUISA JANE MACKAY. 


to England in 1880, and did nursing in France, Germany, Italy, 
Sicily, Belgium, and Switzerland till 1885, when she became a vol- 
unteer for H.R.H. the Princess of Wales’s Branch of the National 
Aid Society, working at Suez, and also in charge of the National 
Aid steamer Alexandria, bringing down English and Egyptian sick 
and wounded from Assouan to Cairo. 

Sister Edith King, who at the same time received the decoration 
from Queen Victoria, worked also at Ladysmith and Neweastle, un 
der the auspices of the Stafford House South African Aid Commit 
tee, and was for three years a nursing sister at the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Netley. Sister King was trained at Westminster Hospital. 

Sister Louisa Jane Mackay has served at Netley, Woolwich, and 
at Canterbury. Sister Mackay went through the Boer campaign 
in South Africa, where she had hard work getting the wounded 
from the front, and had rather a rough time. On her return Sis- 
ter Mackay served a year in Egypt, where she nursed a great many 
severe cases of typhoid fever, being recommended for the Royal 
Red Cross for her services there. 
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SISTER EMMA DURHAM, 


WORTH COSTUME. 

4 ore tasteful costume, designed by Worth, is especially suited to 

a young girl or youthful dame. The skirt, of old red surah, 
striped with beige, is mounted in large pleats, the back being form 
ed of a drapery of beige wool. A blouse corsage, with full sleeves, 
lmsewise of beige wool, is confined at the waist by a broad sash of 
old red poult de soie. A charming little Spanish jacket of old red 
épinglé velvet is worn over the corsage and tied in front on the 
breast. The turned-down collar and cuffs are of ancient guipure. 





WALKING DRESSES. 
JG. 1.—This pretty costume for a little 
striped Sicilienne, cream and blue 


girl is made of plain and 

», cream and red, or cream 
and black as in the model. The plain black Sicilienne jacket 
opens over a bouffant vest of cream surah. The skirt and broad 
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sash are of cream and black Sicilienne. Black 
straw bat trimmed with a large white feather. 

Fig. 2.—This morning costume has a myrtle 
velveteen skirt, with transverse stripes of the 
same shade. The vigogne skirt is draped @ la 
bourgeoise de Paris, showing the skirt on the side, 
and falling in cascades of pleats, very low both 
in the front and the back. The vigogne vest is 
trimmed with several rows of narrow gold braid. 
The close-fitting jacket is made of striped velvet- 
een, like the skirt. 





Trousseau Dresses. 
See illustration on page 740. 
MG. 1.—This graceful tea gown is made of 
satin-striped faille of two shades of green 
over a front of white lace mounted on rose-color- 
ed surah. The striped front of the gown is in 
princesse shape, lined with rose surah ; the blouse 
of lace is confined by a wide pointed bodice of 
the striped faille set in under the arms, and 
trimmed with a bow of green faille ribbon. The 
back of the gown is fitted closely far below the 
waist, the stripes tapering to the waist line, and 
full skirt breadths are gathered on the tournure 
beneath a large ribbon like that in front. Plain 
coat sleeves, opened slightly up the inside seam, 
and finished with a bow. Black stockings and 
black slippers. 

Fig. 2.—Wedding dress of ivory white pean 
de soie and Brussels lace. The front is cut en 
princesse, with the right side lapping to the left 
hip, and forming a long tablier edged at the foot 
with a double ruche of the silk. The high col- 
Jar of the silk is pointed below in the new way, 
and from this fall silk folds graduated to a point 
at the waist and ornamented with a bouquet of 
orange blossoms. The flounces are arranged in 
a panel on the sides, and in shells down the mid- 
dle of the train. The veil, made of a lace shawl, 
is prettily draped with a point on either side, and 
also forms a becoming point on the coiffure. 
White undressed kid gloves. Prayer-book bound 
in vellum. 

Fig. 3.—Going-away gown of fawn-colored 
wool, trimmed with an embroidered flounce of the 
same and rich beaded passementerie done in 
shades of mordoré, The round skirt of the ma- 
terial is gracefully draped in the back. A full 
tablier of the wool is shirred at the top, descends 
to the flounce, and is held near the front by a 
band of the beaded gimp which descends from 
the waist to the foot. The bodice is as irregular- 
ly fashioned as the tablier, one side being round- 
ed and the other pointed; the back is sharply 
pointed low in the tournure. The passementerie 
forms a broad collar, which is further broadened 
by arrow of this trimming set below it on the bod- 
ice. The beaded trimming also edges the bodice, 
extends down the front and around the armholes, 
and forms pointed caps and cuffs on the full 
sleeves. Small capote of the dress material with 
blue velvet torsade, trimmed with blue and mor- 
doré cocks’ feathers. 


KATHARINE REGINA.* 
By WALTER BESANT, 


Avtuor or “Att Sorts anp Conprrions or Men,” 
“Tur Wortp Went Very Wet Tren,” 
“Tue Cuarcain or Tue Feet,” evo. 








CHAPTER II.—({ Continued.) 


’ 


“AND THE LIP.’ 


§ ee was a grand piano in it. Katharine 

sat down and struck a few chords. It was 
out of tune, but that seemed appropriate. Then 
she looked at Tom, whose seriousness seemed to 
increase rather than to vanish, and her eyes be- 
came soft and dim, and she bent her head lest he 
should see the tears that filled them. Tom was 
standing at the window. He beckoned to her, 
and she joined him. 

“Tt is a beautiful garden, dear. At this time 
of the year”—it was the middle of March, and 
at five of the evening one could distinctly see 
green buds upon some of the more sanguine 
bushes—“ at this time of the year there would 
have been delightful walking in the garden, 
wouldn’t there? But the fortune is gone, and— 
Katharine, sing that German song I taught you. 
1 think we shall like to remember that you sang it 
in the house that was our own for a week.” 

Katharine went back to the piano and sang, with 
full and steady voice, a certain German song Tom 
had taught her both words and music, beginning, 

* Ade! mein Schatz, ade! wir miiasen scheiden.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, “ Ade! wir miissen schei- 


en. 

She thought he meant that the fortune and he 
were bound to part, and she laughed. Then she 
closed the piano, and they went down-stairs to the 
library, where the great solid mahogany shelves 
stood laden with the standard works of fifty 
years ago. Men like Uncle Joseph buy no mod- 
ern ephemeral stuff. 

“Tom,” said the girl, “it was in this room 
that you were to sit and write your books, while 
I was to read or to work quietly beside you. It 
would have been happiness enough for me only 
to be with you.” 

“ Katharine !” 

“The dream has been a beautiful dream. It 
has brought us together so closely. I know now 
more of your ambitions than ever I knew before. 
We have talked with more open hearts. Let us 
thank God, Tom, for sending us this dream. Do 
not let us repine because it all came to nothing. 
We have been rich, and we are now poor, Yet 
we are richer than ever we were before. What 
is it that was said long, long ago?—but not of a 
miserable treasure—‘The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away.’ You will have all that 


* Begun in Hagree’s Bazar No. 48, Vol. XX. 





| arine; it is but for a few months. 


you desire, Tom. You shall write the most beau- 
tiful books still, but not quite in the way we 
thouglit.” 

‘* My dear, you are a saint and an angel.” He 
took her in hisarms. Why did the tears rise to 
his eves ? 

“You sang that song just now; Katharine, 
you meant to bid adieu to the Inheritance. But, 
my dear, it was for me; I am your treasure—you 
are mine—and we must part.”’ 

“Tom !” 

“ We must part awhile, dear. Only for a little 
while—for six months or so.” 

“Tom !” 

“They offered me, just before this will-o’-the- 
wisp fortune came to us, the post of war cor- 
respondent in Egypt. I have now accepted it.” 

* Oh, Tom !” 

“TI could not afford to refuse. They want me 
to go very much. You see, Katharine, I know 
something about soldiering, and I can talk French, 
which is always a help everywhere, and they think 
I am smart and active.” 

“Oh, Tom! to go out to the fighting !” 

“ A war correspondent,” he said, mendaciously, 
“has to be more than commonly careful. Why, 
I shall be all the time thinking of how to get sale 
home to my Katharine.” 

She shivered. 

“They will give me a hundred pounds a month 
and all my expenses,” he said. ‘“ We shall save 
enough out of it to buy all our furniture, dear, 
and when I come home we will have the wedding 
bells rung.” 

He tried to speak cheerfully, but there was a 
melancholy ring in his voice. 

“If Leould only think that you would be cared 
for while Iam away, Katharine, my poor friend- 
less girl!” 

“] shall do very well, Tom. All day long I 
shall be with my children, and in the evening 
there is Harley House, and some of the girls there 
are pleasant aiid friendly when they are not too 
tired with their work, poor things, and when they 
have got auy work to do.” 

* Dear, tell me that I have done right in taking 
this offer. It is not only a well-paid offer and 
an honor to receive it, but if I do the work well it 
will give me a far better and safer position on 
the paper. Tiey never forget a mau who has 
been a good war correspondent.” 

* Yes, Tom, I am sure that you have done wise- 
ly. Do not fret about me. Oh, I shall get on 
very well indeed without you. Write to me ev- 
ery mail that you can—not a long letter which 
would take*your time, but a single word to keep 
my heart up.” 

“My dear, my love.” He caught her with 
both hands and kissed her. “ My dear, my love,” 
he repeated, “I must leave you alone. If you 
want anything, go to my cousin; I am sure he 
will help you. 1 have written the address here; 
don’t lose it.” 

“ But when must you go, Tom? Not yet fora 
week or two?” 

He held her tightly in his arms. “ Now, my 
dear—to-day. I have only time to get things w- 
gether. I start by the eiglt-o’clock train, and 
travel day and night. We must part here, dear, 
in the castle of our dream”—he smiled sadly— 
“and we must part at once. Courage, Kath- 
And then— 
and then— Kiss me once more, dear. Ol! kiss 
me. Gvod-by, dear—good-by.” 


The solicitor, Tom’s cousin, saw him off at 
Charing Cross. 

“ Remember,” said Tom, earnestly, “if there 
should be anything left over after paying that 
trust money to the heirs, and if anything should 
happen to me, you will give all to Katharine. 1 
have given her your address, and she will go to 
you if she wants anything. Write to me about 
the heirs of the trust when you find them. Iam 
curious to know who they are. And—and— 
don’t forget—in case you. kpow—this letter is 
for Katharine, and everythipgethat belongs to me 
is to be hers as well. I ought to have insured 
my life and made my will, but there was no time. 
Will you charge yourself with this, Jem ?” 

“Oh, you'll be all right, old man,” said his 
cousin, with the cheerfulness—nobody is so cheer- 
ful as the man who is not going—proper to the 
occasion. “I wish I had your chance. Good-by. 
1 won’t forget, and I won’t lose the letter.” 

“ You promise, then,” said Tom. “I trust my 
girl to you.” 

“I promise faithfully, Tom. 
her to me.” 

“It is a solemn promise, Jem ?” 

“A sacred pledge.” 

Their hands met with the grasp of two men 
who trust each other. 

Then the guard waved his hand, and the train 
rolled out of the station. Jem Rolfe stood look- 
ing after it until it vanished across the river. 
Then he went to the refreshment-room, and had 
a whiskey and potash. He was one of those 
young men who in ail times of thought, perplexi- 
ty, or forecast assist the brain with a whiskey and 
potash, or its equivalent. 

Katharine remained in the empty library. The 
beautiful inheritance bad vanished like a dream. 
And Tom was gone to Egypt. She sat in the 
quiet room until the day drew to its close. Then 
she got up and went softly into the hall and out 
into the street. And the care-taker, who was 
still making tea in the basement, and heard the 
patter of her feet and the gentle closing of the 
door, thought she was one of the ghosts, who gen- 
erally, however, do not begin to walk about an 
empty house until after sunset. 


You may trust 





CHAPTER IIL. 
HARLEY HOUSE, CLEVELAND SQUARE, 


Two months later. At eight o’clock, on a cold 
spring evening, the drawing-room of Harley 








House, Cleveland Square, is generally as full as 
you may find it all the year round. It is a salon 
of more than common interest. To begin with, 
there are no men in it. Male visitors are not al- 
lowed to penetrate into the drawing-room of 
Harley House. This removes it at once from the 
common drawing-room of society. Next, the la- 
dies who use this drawing-room do not appear in 
evening dress: most of them, in fact, have only 
one dress, which serves them for morning and 
evening, summer and winter, until it falls to 
pieces, and how it is replaced no man knoweth. 
Again, in other drawing-rooms there is idleness ; 
but here, for the most part, there is work of some 
kind generally going on. And in other drawing- 
rooms there is light and airy talk, all about no- 
thing, with laughing, singing, and little jokes 
such as girls love; but here the talk is subdued 
in tone, sometimes discontented, sometimes an- 
gry, sometimes exasperated. If any laughs, it 
must be one of the younger ladies newly joined, 
and then the rest all look up with astonishment. 
As for a joke, no one ever made one in Harley 
House. If it was made, it would fall flat. 

There are about half a dozen of these drawing- 
rooms to be found in London. They belong to as 
many Institutions, all of which are most useful 
and do any quantity of good, and are real bless- 
ings to the people for whom they are founded ; 
and yet—being Institutions, they cannot help it— 
they are so clogged and hedged about with rules 
and regulations that life in them is somewhat 
like life in a prison or a work-house. The rules, 
to be sure, are most beneficent, and framed for 
the general welfare. No lady who respects her- 
self would, for instance, desire to use a candle in 
her bedroom after the gas is turned out, or to lie 
in bed after half past eight in the morning, or to 
be out after half past nine in the evening—how 
can people remain out after half past nine? Nor 
would any one wish to sit in the drawing-room 
after half past ten at night, or to be out of bed 
after a quarter to eleven, or to receive visitors of 
the opposite sex—the last, indeed, is a most im- 
possible desire, and one never yet felt in the fem- 
inine breast. Male visitors? Creatures in hats 
and coats? Young men? Is there any girl so 
weak and so giddy and so thoughtless as to desire 
the companionship of young men? Therefore the 
regulations of Harley House are accepted in a 
loving and grateful spirit: it is felt that not only 
does the House provide for the residents lodgings 
and board on the cheapest terms, but it guards 
them from the dangers which beset a mixed 
society where men and women actually fall in 
love and marry each other, and where girls who 
might be looking forward to healthy, honest work 
all their lives, and to earning as much as a pound 
a week, if they are lucky, are actually taken away 
and placed in suburban villas, and made to do 
nothing at all but order the dinner, dust the 
drawing-room, look after the baby, and blow up 
the house-maid. Why, in Harley House the for- 
tunate residents are hard at work all day long, 
and have also the pleasure—it must be a real 
pleasure to all of them—of making their own 
beds and keeping their cubicles tidy. No babies 
to nurse, however, no great hulking husband to 
be messing around, no dinners to order, and no 
one to consider but themselves and their own 
personal happiness and comfort. The drawing- 
room at Harley House, thus free from care, ought 
to be the happiest, liveliest, mirthfulest, bright- 
est, merriest, joyfulest place in the whole world. 

Somehow, it is not. 

Harley House is governed by a Committee of 
six matrons of proved virtue and religion. It is 
a Home for Ladies who have to work for their 
living; in other words, for Ladies who have. to 
live cheaply. The founders recognized the fact 
that a pound a week, taking one week with an- 
other, is rather more than most working ladies 
can ever expect to make. They have therefore 
ascertained the very lowest charges for lodging 
and meals on which the House can be kept up, 
and they charge the residents accordingly. Thus 
it has been proved by experiment that a young 
woman of tolerably robust appetite can be fed, 
not luxuriously, with jam, cake, chocolate-cream, 
ices and cold chicken, but sufficiently, so as to 
keep the machine in good working order, for 
fifteenpence-halfpenny a day—it is really fifteen- 
pence, but the odd halfpenny is added for luxury 
and the putting on of fat. The Committee of 
Harley House therefore give the young ladies 
breakfast for threepence, and tea for the same; 
dinner is sevenpence, and supper is twopence- 
halfpenny. For three-and-sixpence a week a girl 
can have a bed in a cubicle all to herself. In 
other words, without counting dinner, a meal 
which in hard times may be neglected, a young 
lady can live in Harley House for eight shillings 
and twopence-halfpenny a week ; so that if she is 
so lucky as to be making a whole pound a week, 
there remain eleven shillings and ninepence- 
halfpenny to spend, If you deduct sevenpence 
a day for dinner and eightpence for Sunday, there 
still remain seven shillings and sevenpence-half- 
penny. The girl who cannot make seven shillings 
and sevenpence-halfpenny a week suffice for wash- 
ing, dress, gloves, boots, amusements, religion, 
charity, travelling, omnibuses, literature, music, 
and recreation generally, must be a wicked and 
a wasteful girl. 

The House is administered by a matron, who 
orders the dinners, admonishes the servants (and 
sometimes, for wicked and wasteful ways, the 
young ladies), reads prayers night and morning, 
turns out the gas, and collects the money before- 
hand. If she is a kindly and sympathetic woman, 
as sometimes happens, she can become to the 
girls a second mother. If, as very often happens, 
she is a person of austere manners, rigid virtue, 
and unflinching adherence to the regulations, she 
can convert the home into a prison, the drawing- 
room to an exercise yard, and the cubicles into 
cells, Sometimes the home is visited by the Com- 
mittee, who go round and taste the soup, so to 











speak, confer as to the accounts, and consider the 


cases of those ill-advised young people who have 

requested permission to stay out for an hour later 

than is allowed by the rules. 

Among the many useful and beautiful inven- 

tions which wait for the Man—I am sure that the 

Woman will never bring any of them along—is 

an Institution or Home for Working Ladies which 

they will love. It is very much wanted, because 

in these latter days there are so many ladies who 

have to work, And the number is daily increas- 

ing, so that it will be wanted very much more. 

In fact, we seem to be getting so poor that in all 

probability the next generation will kuow of no 

other ladies than those who work. 

In my mind’s eye I see the perfect home 

clearly, 

First, there are no rules or regulations at all in 

this house. 

No rules at all. Except one, which is not a 

rule so much as a condition, as one has to breathe 

in order to live, a thing which no one objects to 

until he gets asthma, This condition is that bed 

and board must be paid for beforehand. The 

absence of rules is the only thing wanted to make 

such a home perfect. The drawing-room will be 

thrown open every evening to callers and visit- 

ors—the fashionable time for calling will be half 
past eight: of course visitors of the opposite sex 

will be welcomed and entertained with sweet 
speech, sweet smiles, and sweet looks: there will 

be music, and if the young people like, dancing ; 

as everybody must go to work next morning, 

the dances will be small and early; every girl 

will thus have her chance of the wooing, which 

to some is the necessity of their souls: the young 
fellows engaged all day in the city will find out 
where they can pass the evening in delightful so- 
ciety with the sweetest girls possible, and will turn 
coldly from the billiard-room and the music hall. 
As for the administration of the house, it will be 
conducted by the residents themselves, who will 
admit only ladies of their own style and manners ; 
so that if one of them prove of ill temper, evil 
tongue, and low breeding she will be ordered to 
depart at once and find her own level; and if one 
should bring ’Arry and ’Arriet to the house, she 
will be invited, firmly and sternly, to descend to 
another home more suitable to herself and her 
friends. For there will be a great number of 
these homes, graduated upward as beautifully as 
standard reading books, from that in which ’Arry, 
free of manners, easy of speech, mirthful and 
hearty and boisterous—bless him !—will find a 
welcome and congenial atmosphere, to that in 
which the most esthetic young lady will converse 
and exchange other people’s ideas with the most 
highly cultured young man. And all without any 
rules ; and, in all, elderly and middle-aged ladies 
whose presence will steady and restrain the young- 
er members, 

The drawing-room at Harley House is, of 
course, a large room, because it belongs to one 
of the large houses of Cleveland Square, Bloous- 
bury. The curtains, the wall-paper, and the car- 
pet look as though they had done service enough, 
and might now be dismissed. But everybody in 
the house knows very well that there is no money 
to buy new things, and that, like the stair carpet 
which is in holes, they will probably have to last 
a long time yet. Now in the home without rules, 
the ladies will unite to contrive new curtains and 
carpets and a better wall-paper, and will be al- 
ways trying.to make the place pretty with the 
little odds and ends which cost nothing but a lit- 
tle taste and ingenuity. So that there will be 
none of the shabbiness which does undoubtedly 
hang over Harley House. But what matters shab- 
biness, since there are no men admitted ? 

The residents of Harley House are not all girls. 
Some of them, who have been here for a long 
time, and occupy chairs near the fire by pre- 
scriptive right, are middle-aged and even elderly 
Most of them, however, are quite young: they are 
a floating and uncertain class: they come because 
they are hard up, stay a few weeks or months be- 
cause they cannot help themselves, sniff at the 
regulations, speak contemptuously of the Com- 
mittee, and then, if prospects brighten, hasten to 
some place where the presence of young men is 
not forbidden, and where one can be out after 
half past nine without seeking permission be- 
forehand and explaining the reasons for this wild 
burst. 


To the former class undoubtedly belonged two 
ladies sitting side by side, bolt-upright, with a cer- 
tain primness of attitude which recalled, to those 
who could remember the early days of her Maj- 
esty’s reign, memories of governesses in the for- 
ties. In fact they had been daily governesses in 
the forties when they were young. Now they 
were gray-haired, and each wore a little prim 
curl at the side, and to those who might remem- 
ber the forties they looked as if they ought to 
have had a black velvet band across the fore- 
head with a steel buckle. They were dressed in 
black, they were exactly alike, and they were 
quite clearly sisters. In their hands was some 
work, but it advanced slowly. Their thin faces 
were beautiful, with the beauty given by patience, 
resignation, and suffering—they had now found 
rest and a haven for the remainder of their days. 
The regulations caused no discomfort to them, 
be cause they asked for no male visitors, did not 
desire to be out after half past nine, and wanted 
nothing more than a place where they could sit 
down and meditate on the long rest awaiting 
them after their hard day’s work. They were 
Miss Augusta and Miss Beatrice Apsey. In the 
distant time when they owned a living father they 
lived in a Cathedral Close, and their father was 
a Canon. 

On the other side of the fireplace sat another 
lady, who was also clearly one of the permanent 
residents. She was gaunt and hard of features, 
with discontent and restlessness marked in her 
face. She had a book in her lap, but she read 
very little. For her, too, the past was nearly 








done, and the only future before her was that 
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which has to be reached by crossing a certain 
river. 

At a table, a bundle in her lap, sat a woman 
still young, not more than thirty, at work dili- 
gently, even fiercely, never lifting her head from 
her work, but sewing as if for life. Persons ex- 
perienced in such matters would have recognized 
that her work was of a very difficult and beautiful 
kind, embroidery of the highest art, which should 
be worth large sums of money. She was dark of 
complexion and beautiful still, with a shapely 
head and regular classical features, and had she 
raised her eyes from her work you would have 
perceived that they were such as a painter loves 
to gaze upon and to draw, deep and dark and 
limpid. But they were full of sadness; there 
was no light of laughter in them ; and on her lips 
there was no light of smiles. It was the face of 
a woman no longer happy. While she worked, 
her lips moved continually, as if reproaching 
somebody—perhaps herself. 

The table had a few magazines and papers 
upon it. There were the J/lustrated and the 
Queen, and certain harmless and goody periodi- 
cals such as Committees of Institutions consider 
adapted to the intellect of lady residents. No- 
body, however, though the room was pretty full, 
was reading. Perhaps this was due to the fact 
that it was Thursday evening, so that the weekly 
papers were stale. Perhaps, however, it was be- 
cause the people in the room were all tired, and 
cared not to do anything. 

They were nearly all girls between eighteen 
and four or five and twenty. It was for them, 
and not for the elder ladies, that the institution 
really was founded and the regulations framed, 
so that they ought to have shown in their faces 
and their demeanor the liveliness of gratitude. 
No doubt they were grateful, “and all that,” but 
they were heavy-eyed. 

There were about fifteen or twenty of them: 
they were all young ladies who work, not ladies 
of the ballet, or ladies of the bar, or ladies who 
pose upon the stage in lovely costumes, or ladies 
who stand behind counters ; nor were they young 
persons or young girls: they were young ladies— 
that is, girls born and educated in some kind of 
refinement, whose fathers and brothers followed 
the pursuits allowed to gentlemen. The most 
fortunate among them were the girls in the civil 
service, post-office, and telegraph service. These 
get regular pay, and are not afraid of losing their 
work. For this reason very few of them find 
their way to Harley House. The rest were type- 
writers, clerks in offices, cashiers in shops, gov- 
ernesses of the cheaper kind, who have not quali- 
fied at one of the new colleges for women and 
have no certificates, and cannot hope to become 
mistresses in the high-schools where teachers are 
properly paid, but which are driving the poor gov- 
ernesses of the past out of the field; teachers of 
musie who have not been to the Royal Academy 
or the Royal College; teachers of drawing and 
artists who have carried away prizes for dexter- 
ity at South Kensington, and think that they only 
want a picture to be accepted by the Academy in 
order to become famous in a day and to make 
their fortunes in a year. Meantime, those who 
do not teach haunt the National Gallery in hopes 
of getting a commission to copy a picture. Others 
were private secretaries and collectors of mate- 
rials for men and women who make speeches, 
write articles, and advocate causes ; others, again, 
were in the “literary” line. This includes those 
who writes stories for any who will buy them— 
little books for religious publishers at tive pounds 
the book, and verses for children’s magazines at 
a halfpenny a line; who collect and search and 
investigate for all kinds of students, writers, ge- 
nealogists, and everybody who wants anything 
found out; who copy manuscripts, and who gen- 
erally stand outside the door of publishers and 
editors waiting. ‘“ They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” Pity that they do not get paid as well! 
Who can enumerate the thousand ways in which 
poor ladies try to earn their bread? The twenty 
girls in this room might be taken, however, to 
represent in a way all these ways. 

They had nearly all gome home from work by 
this time. In most assemblies of girls there will 
be heard a susurrus of universal chatter, with oe- 
casional bursts of merry laughter and a snatch 
of song: the most remarkable thing about this 
room was the silence of the girls. A few talked 
languidly in whispers, but most of them sat each 
apart and alone in silence: two or three, laid full 
length upon their backs on the sofas, seemed 
contented simply to be at rest—these were the 
cashiers of shops who have to stand all day; 
others sat back in their chairs leaning their heads 
upon their clasped hands—an attitude which be- 
tokens complete physical exhaustion, Nobody 
was reading, nobody was laughing, nobody was 
singing. The general depression was not due at 
all to the regulations of the Home: it had no- 
thing to do with the Committee; the girls were 
not in the least longing to be out after nine-thir- 
ty, nor were they pining for the society of young 
men. They were simply tired. 

Desperately tired. There is no other word 
which adequately describes the situation. Every 
evening those of the girls who have got work 
come home desperately tired. Those who have 
none are despondent. When’the evenings are 
long and the weather fine (the girls shake off 
some of their languor and lassitude by walking 
round the squares, which are quiet places, and for 
the most part free from the Prowler. Moreover, 
it is refreshing to look through the railings at the 
gardens. When the evenings close in early, and 
the nights are cold and rainy, there is nothing to 
do but to bring their fatigue to the gas-heated 
atmosphere of the drawing-room, and sit there 
until it is bedtime. Perhaps if the place was a 
little livelier, and the male visitor was admitted, 
the drawing-room would be a means of shaking 
off their fatigue and taking them out of them- 
selves. 

Desperately tired. Most of the girls who work 














get longer hours than the men and shorter pay. 
If two creatures do exactly the same amount of 
work, they ouglit to have the same strength. But 
Nature refuses to girls the strength which she has 
given to men ; custom prevents them from making 
the most of their strength by the help of much 
beef and beer; it even insists that women shall 
not endeavor to make themselves strong by tak- 
ing beef and beer in reasonable quantities, and 
causes them to dress in irrational ways ; does not 
suffer them to take exercise, confines them in hot 
rooms with bad air, and very often makes them 
stand all day long. Therefore they are much 
more fatigued in the evening than the young men, 
who will cheerfully go to music halls, theatres, 
billiard-rooms, volunteer drills, evening classes, 
gvmnasia, and all kinds of places, after a long 
day’s work. There is another thing which has 
not been sufficiently considered. It is a great and 
neglected law. Nature, whenever she turns out 
a new baby of the feminine sex, says to’Rer as a 
last admonition : ‘‘ And, my dear, when you grow 
up remember that you will hate, loathe, and de- 
test any kind of work except one. I design you 
to be a wife and a mother, and a helpmeet for one 
man. You may miss your vocation and you may 
console yourself with other interests. But if 
you have to work for pay and under orders you 
will be unhappy.” 

They all hate having towork. The better edu- 
cated they are, the more they hate it. 

The law cannot be broken forever. In a bet- 
ter state of society it will not only be recognized, 
but even enforced. In other words, women will 
not be forced to work. Only those women shall 
work who choose, and their pay, if they work at 
trades, shall be the same as that of the men, 

Women would then be entirely dependent upon 
the men. Why not? There would probably be 
a tax for the maintenance of those women who 
remained unmarried and preferred idleness. It 
would be levied on the unmarried men, and there 
would be so few that it would not be felt. But 
then no man would be allowed to marry under 
the age of twenty-eight. 

It will be truly a revolutionary step, and 
though at first it makes one giddy to think 
what would happen afterward, the happiness of 
the women would be assured. Of course the 
women would be encouraged, even taught as a 
sacred duty, to lay themselves out for certain 
kinds of work, Mere idleness, they will be train- 
ed to understand, is sinful. If they are am- 
bitious they will cultivate learning, literature, 
science, history, philosophy, poetry, the arts of 
fiction and painting and sculpture, the drama and 
acting, singing and music, fine-work embroidery 
and lawn-tennis. 

Some, again, will study the science and mystery 
of cooking: some will follow the work of the 
house and give themselves up to the care of oth- 
er people’s babies, until their own time arrives: 
some will become nurses and even physicians: 
they will be taught that it is good not to waste 
their lives should they not marry and have chil- 
dren: they will be honored, flattered, caressed, 
and praised. They will perhaps be assured that 
they are the equals, nay, the superiors, of men, 
whose intellect, they will be told, is a poor thing 
compared with that of woman. But they will 
never be hired to do hack-work, and they will 
not be allowed to enter the labor market at all. 
No woman in the future shall ever receive a 
wage, and shall never be submissive to any mas- 
ter except one of her own choice, and then only 
as much as shall please her. But with those 
who love, submission is natural and mutual obe- 
dience is sweet. There shall be no wages, no 
hire, no competition, no standing in the market 
like kitchen-maids at a statute fair, Men, so long 
as they are so foolish as not to combine, may 
compete with, outbid, undersell, and ruin each 
other. They are so strong that it hurts them 
less. But women should not follow their ex- 
ample, and in the good time coming they shall 
not. 

It was about a quarter to nine when the door 
opened and another girl came in. She was a tall 
and beautiful girli—you have already seen her— 
with light curly hair and gray eyes and a face 
full of sweetness: made for love—if that means 
anything, because nearly every girl’s face shows 
the same benevolent intention of Nature. Now, 
alas! her face was full of trouble. The other 
girls’ faces showed the depression which comes 
of fatigue and monotonous work, but there was 
trouble of another kind on Katharine’s face. 
When she appeared, one or two of them looked 
at her inquiringly, and read the answer to their 
question in her eyes. 

She sat down beside another girl. Evidently 
they were friends, these two. 

“Ts there news ?” she whispered. 

Katharine shook her head. 

Lily, the other girl, pressed her hand in silent 
sympathy. She was a dark-haired, swarthy, low- 
browed girl, with deep-set eyes, black eyebrows 
which met, and Spanish features, though her 
name was Lily and she ought to have been fair 
and dressed in white. Lily would have looked 
well in a mantilla and in black velvet and a dia- 
mond coronet. She was born for black velvet, 
yet by one of Nature’s mistakes she had to wear 
black stuff. 

“There never will be any news, Lily. Don’t 
speak to me just yet, dear.” 

At this moment the two old ladies by the fire 
rose from their chairs, and the elder, generally 
known as Miss Augusta, went to the piano and 
began to play. She always played every evening, 
because she thought that music is good for the 
soul and for the temper and for the tired limbs 
and the irritated brain, But the music must be 
good, and therefore she played Mendelssohn’s 
Songs without Words, which go straight to the 
heart in a way hardly achieved by any other mu- 
sic. She played in a quiet old-fashioned way, 
with the emphasis which belonged to the time— 
it was a sentimental time—when she was young. 





The other old lady, her sister, Miss Beatrice, 
began to walk about the room and to talk to the 
residents. It was her opinion that young per- 
sons can be greatly helped by sympathy and 
kindness, and that, being an old person herself, 
she might perhaps administer words of comfort 
and peace while her sister was moving their 
hearts by the power of music. And, indeed, 
there were times when the atmosphere was heavy 
with despondency. 

First, she sat down beside the woman who was 
so fiercely working. 

““My dear,” she said, “ you have been working 
at your business all day. Your cheeks are flush- 
ed and your hand is burning. Cannot you put 
away your work for a single evening ?” 

“No—no, I-must work, I must work. The 
others may rest, but I must work, I must work.” 

““Why must you work, my dear? You are so 
much better off than the rest of us. You have 
such a handsome salary. Why must you work ?” 

It was known that this person had a salary of 
three pounds a week —actually three pounds! 
As much as is given to a curate, and yet there 
was no evening except Sunday when she did not 
work fiercely, until the last moment before the 
gas was turned out. 

“You are a Christian ?” the worker asked, in 
reply. 

“Surely,” said Miss Beatrice. “Oh, my dear, 
that is a strange question! What other comfort 
is there for us poor women, and what other 
hope ?” 

“ For those who are His, He is crucified. Those 
who are not His— must be crucified by them- 
selves.” 





spectable home where the fiercer emotions, in- 
cluding despair, are supposed not to enter. They 
are excluded—with the young men. 

“My dear, my dear”—the poor lady trembled 
at the mere strength of the words—“ you tervify 
me. I do not understand what you mean.” 

“Then, Miss Beatrice,” said the embroideress, 
“it means that I must work—day and night— 
and never stop.” 

Miss Beatrice sighed, and went on her way. 
She stopped next before the elderly and gaunt- 
looking person who sat on the other side of the 
fire. 

“ Are you better this evening, Miss Stidolph ?” 
she asked. 

“No; I am worse.” 

“Was there the opening you expected ?” 

“No, there was not. There never is for age. 
It is a Sin now to grow old.” 

“Oh no! But people do like their children to 
be taught by young and light-hearted women. As 
we grow older we lose some of our light-hearted- 
ness, do we not? And some of our pleasant looks, 
perhaps.” 

“T never had any pleasant looks, or any light- 
ness of heart,” said Miss Stidolph, with a little 
laugh: “Life has always been a burden to me. 
Don’t waste time on me, Miss Beatrice. Perhaps 
something will turn up in the literary way. We 
heard at the Museum yesterday that there was 
work got by some of, the ladies there, and people 
are all come back to town.” 

“Yes; and your translations are known to be 
so correct, Miss Stidolph. Oh, I am sure you will 
get some work now. And you have got well 
through the dead season, haven't you ?” 

When Miss Beatrice left her, the gaunt, hard- 
featured lady lay back in her chair, with some- 
thing like a smile upon her face. Consolation 
often takes the form of subtle and crafty flattery. 
Miss Beatrice knew that if there was one subject 
which more than another afforded gratification 
to Miss Stidolph, it was the excellence of her 
translations, Other translators made blunders 
in grammar and mistakes in idiom. Miss Sti- 
dolph was always correct. 

Then Miss Beatrice went to a girl who lay upon 
the sofa, stretched supine, careless of what went 
on around her, sick to death of monotonous la- 
bor and a dull and dreary life. She bent over 
her and patted her cheek, and whispered things 
soothing and soft to her, and kissed her forehead, 
so that the girl sat up and smoothed her hair 
and moved away to the table, where she took up 
a book and began to read. And all the time Miss 
Augusta, with sympathetic emphasis, played her 
Mendelssohn. 

What with the music and the gentle words the 
girls began to throw off their tiredness and to 
brighten up, and some of them even went so far 
as to talk chiffons, which is a sure and certain 
sign of recovery. 

Lastly, this daughter of consolation came to 
Katharine and the girl who sat beside her hold- 
ing her hand. 

“ Lily, my dear,” she said to the latter, “ have 
you heard of anything ?” 

Lily shook her head. “TI have heard of a great 
many things,” she said, drearily, “ and I have been 
tramping about after them. To-day it was a pho- 
tographer’s. He wanted a girl to sell his things, 
and hé offered fifteen shillings a week—which 
wasn’t so bad. But the man—” she shuddered. 
“There was degradation even in talking to such 
aman! Then there was a man who wanted a 
girl to search newspavers for something in the 
Museum; but that place was snapped up long 
before I had time to apply for it. Work is like 
the pool, you know, that could only cure one per- 
son at a time.” 

“ Patience, dear.” 

““T had no money for omnibuses, so I had to 
walk all the way. Yes, Miss Beatrice, I am al- 
ready as patient as the most exacting preacher 
ean desire.” She hardly looked it with those 
eyes that flashed fire at the remembrance of the 
photographer, and the fingers that pulled the 
ribbon. “Patient? Yes. I am as patient as a 
man in the hands of the Inquisition. I am on 
the rack, and I smile, you see ;” but she did not 
smile. ‘Would you like to hear another day’s 
experience? Yesterday I heard of two places 
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right away in the north of London. One was a 
place in a school. The lady principal received 
me frigidly and heard what I had to say, and 
told me that if the references were satisfactory 
I should receive twelve pounds a year for my 
mornings. Isn’t it wonderful? Twelve pounds 
a year! Four shillings and eightpence a week ! 
Allowing for holidays, five shillings a week !” 

“Oh!” said Miss Beatrice; “it is really ter. 
rible.” , 

“She said that I had left my afternoons and 
evenings, so that I could easily double my money. 
I asked her if she thought a woman could live on 
ten shillings a week, and she replied that she paid 
according to the market value. Well, then I 
tried the other place. It was a draper’s shop. 
The man, who is a bully, wants a cashier. She is 
to work from nine in the morning till half pasé 
eight at night, and is to have seven shillings and 
sixpence a week, So I left him without saying 
anything. He is a deacon of his chapel and the 
chief support of the pastor, I was told. Dives 
was a draper who paid his cashier seven shillings 
and sixpence a week.” 

“My dear, you are greatly tired. But have 
patience still. With those who have patience 
and never lose their hold on faith and hope, 
everything comes right in the end. Look at us 
—my sister and myself—we have been very poor. 
Oh! we have suffered great privations and many 
humiliations. When we were young, I think 
that people were not so considerate and so kind 
toward their dependents as they have since— 
some of them—become.” 

‘Not Dives the draper of Stoke Newington,” 
said Lily. 

“Often we had not enough to eat. But see 
what happened. We adopted what we eall the 
simple life; we lived upon fruit and bread chief- 


ly, and sometimes vegetables. So we were ena- 
bled to weather the most terrible storms of ad- 
versity, and now that we are grown old and glad 
to rest, Providence has sent us an annuity of 
fifty pounds a year, on which we can live in com- 
fort and with thankful hearts, Patience, my 
dear.” 

“Tt will be such a long time before I get old,” 
Lily sighed. ‘And there are all those storms 
to get through first. And perhaps the fifty 
pounds a year won’t come along at all when it is 
most wanted. Very well, Miss Beatrice, 1 will 
try to be patient; I will indeed.” 

Then Miss Beatrice turned to Katharine and 
kissed her. 

‘“* My dear,” she said, “ where there is no news, 
there is always hope.” 

“The natives have brought in reports that 
they are killed,” Katharine replied, with dry eyes. 
“Nobody thinks there is any room for hope. I 
went to the office of the paper to-day and saw 
one of the assistant editors. He is a kind man, 
and the tears came into his eyes. But he says 
it would be cruel to entertain any hope. Tom is 
dead! Tom is dead!” 

Then she sprung to her feet and rushed out of 
the room, 

“Don’t follow her, Miss Beatrice,” said Lilv. 
“She will throw herself on the bed and ery. It 
will do her good, poor thing. It would do most 
of us good if we could lie down every evening 
for an hour or two and have a good ery.” 





(To BE CONTINUED.) 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS, 


A. D. H.—Get a soft warm bonnet of white cash- 
mere or cloth and silk for your baby. Read Bazar 
No. 42, Vol. XX, 

©. A. D.—The visitor hands her card to the servant 
nt the door. The hostess stands while receiving, and 
introduces all her guests to the ladies who receive 
with her, and who stand by her side 

A CorresronpenT states that the first open-air 
statue and monument erected to a women in America 
was set up a few years ago at Fisherville Island, in 
the Merrimac River, just above Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, to the memory of Hannah Dustin, the brave wo- 
man who rose in the night and killed the sleeping 
Indians who had made her their captive. 

Puremiz.—We cannot repeat answers. You will find 
the information you need in the new edition of Mrs. 
Sherwood’s Manners and Social Usages, published by 
Harper & Brothers. ; 

*, L. R.—The ladies enter the seat at the theatre first ; 
the gentleman sits outside anc not between the two, 
The guests are always served before the hostess. We 
cannot give you the author’s name. 

A City Scnsoriser.—We know of no such school. 

A. P. R.—The guests need not rise when the other 
callers take leave. At the proper time the hostess may 
ask her guests whether they would like to retire. 

Sunsoriser.—Plaid red and black moiré, or red wa- 
tered silk, or else red wool, used as a skirt and vest 
with a black cashmere polonaise, will be bright enough 
for a young lady's dress. Fi 

B. E. J.—Cloth jackets to complete suits are made 
of the cloth of the dress, lined, and interlined with 
flannel, and are trimmed with braid and fur. Read in 
late numbers of the Bazar about tailor jackets. 

Penn.—A black, green, or terra-cotta basque of cash- 
mere or ladies’ cloth, trimmed with moiré, or else one 
entirely of moiré, will be pretty with your black silk 
skirts. There is also a revivai in the fancy for jerseys, 
and many of them are handsome enough for your pur- 
pose. 

Hore..—For mornings at the hotel and for shopping 
get a Cheviot Or a ladies’ cloth dress, made by a tailor, 
with a jacket to match. For calling and church have 
a velvet skirt, with a cloth, or moiré, or faille over- 
dress, made by hints given in the New York Fashions 
of recent numbers of the Bazar. A short velvet or 
plush wrap will complete this suit. Gobelin blue 
combined with red, or the new green shades with 
either Sudde or red, should suit you 

Birp.—Put your brown fur around the front and 
sides of a cloth skirt, covering the back with drapery. 
Then have a basque and over-skirt, with a jacket of the 
same, trimmed on the neck, the sleeves, and down the 
waist like a vest with the rest of the fur. 

<. G.—Make your wine-colored plush dress with a 
full gathered straight skirt and plain basque, trimmed 
with black cord passementerie on the sides of the skirt 
and in V shape on the basque. 

Reaper.—A cloth tailor suit is beat to be married in 
when it is also to be worn cu the wedding journey. A 
church or visiting dress of moiré over a velvet skirt, or 
of cloth over velvet, will also be handsome for the 
ceremony Gobelin blue, green, and drab are the 
colors. 

Mes. H——n.—Use either black moiré, faille fran- 
¢gaise, or broadcloth, with passementerie of black cord 
and beads, over yonr black velvet skirt. 

Sussorrper.—You should read abont children’s 
cloaks, hats, and dresses in New York Fashions of 
Bazar Nos. 41 and 42, Vol. XX. 
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HOUSE--KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXL—ECONOMY OF LABOR. 


NE of the reasons that servants are so slow 
in the performance of their daily duties 
comes from their lacking the power of arrange- 
ment. Their want of training tells here, as else- 
where. Sometimes, but rarely, it is possible to 
drill them into sy8tem, but the effort is generally 
fruitless. To give them real aid in their work, 
consideration must be employed by the mistress, 
and the material assistance she offers so bestow- 
ed that it may prove a help rather than a hin- 
derance. When she has occasion to assume a 
share of work in the kitchen she should take 
eare that she saves labor instead of increasing it. 
The dainty dishes that she will trust no one but 
herself to make, the adaptation of odds and ends 
to an appetizing result that can be achieved by 
her hands alone, will probably call her often to 
her kitchen and pantry. She should have a mix- 
ing corner of her own. Here she must herself 
bring the materials she wishes to use, not inter- 
rupting the cook to bid her fetch them for her, 
and when she quits the room, her work finished, 
she should not leave a pile of dishes behind her 
for the cook to wash. 

Many mistresses need almost as much counsel 
to teach them how to make work light as do 
their employées. They waste time and strength 
in preparations, and have little energy left to ful- 
fil their designs. Each woman should stady the 
simplest and easiest ways of accomplishing her 
various duties, not to spare herself. exertion 
through indolence, but to economize her powers 
for other efforts. 

With due forethought then must the house- 
wife set about the preparation of such articles of 
food as she selects for her own manufacture. 
One of the first steps is to get together every- 
thing she can possibly need for the work she has 
in hand. Time is wasted in running about in 
search of different utensils or ingredients after 
the process of mixing has begun. The success 
of the cooking is often risked by its having to 
wait. If cake is to be made, the butter and 
sugar should be weighed, the eggs counted, the 
flour measured. The spices, flavorings, baking- 
powder, ete., should stand near, as well as fruit, 
nuts, chocolate, cocoa-nut, or anything of the sort 
that is to be used. The two bowls for whipping 
the whites and yolks of the eggs separately, the 
bowl or dish for creaming the butter and sugar, 
the spoon for mixing, the egg-beater, the tea- 
spoon for measuring, the flour-sifter, and the 
greased cake tins should all be ranged in order 
before a beginning is attempted. 

If a galantine or a seallop is on hand, the chop- 
ping knife and bowl, the bread-crumbs, the spices 
and sweet herbs, the dish, mould, or scallop shells, 
must all be at hand at the start. 

It was once considered a sign of laziness if a 
woman sat down to her work. Later wisdom 
teaches that strength saved is strength earned, 
and recommends the worker to save her feet 
and her back by every means in her power. 
The house-keeper who does much in her kitchen 
should have a chair for her special service, high- 
er than those in common use. Perched comfort- 
ably on this, with her feet on a footstool, she 
may beat eggs, stir eake, chop meat, and even 
knead bread. The product of her labors will be 
none the less worthy because she did not wear 
herself out in achieving it. 

On the same principle, let her provide herself 
with all the labor-saving appliances she can pro- 
cure. The Dover egg-beater in its ordinary size 
is not as useful as the larger one, which whips 
eggs in half the time required by the other. 
Both should be supplemented by the “ Baby,” to 
be enfployed in whipping a single egg in a cup 
or glass, instead of seeking it vainly in a large 
bowl. More universal in its beneficence than 
even these is the Key-stone egg-beater, which 
turns out mayonnaise dressing, méringues, snow 
pudding, whipped cream, and all articles that re- 
quire thorough beating, with great ease and ce- 
lerity. Almost anything demanding hard stir- 
ring, from mashed potatoes to ice-cream and 
pound-cake, may be submitted to it with profit. 
The “ Enterprise’ meat-chopper is a boon to wo- 
men preparing hashes, minces, etc., and the sweet- 
corn scraper is invaluable for taking corn from 
the cob for fritters and succotash. 

Nor should mgynor conveniencies be overlooked : 
a wooden tindlll iron spoon that will spare the 
fingers the close fatiguing grasp on the metal, a 
small paint-brush for greasing pans, a little serub- 
bing-brush for scouring potatoes for baking, a 
small sharp knife for cutting meat for salads and 
for shredding cabbage, larding and trussing nee- 
dles, skewers large and small, a potato scoop for 
potatoes 2 la Parisienne, a potato slicer for Sara- 
toga potatves, and other implements that will read- 
ily suggest themselves. As occasion and money 
permit, the housewife may add to her collection 
what may be styled ornamental utensils, such as 
moulds for jellies, ice-creams, blanc-manges, and 
Charlotte-Russes, éclair tins, croquette moulds, 
omelet pans, etc. If she is not fond of so-called 
faney cookery, such things will be of little value 
to her, but the time-saving contrivances pay for 
themselves very speedily and satisfactorily. 

In addition to those articles supposed to be- 
long especially to the culinary department, there 
are others which have their place here as well. 
Many steps back and forth from the upper floor 
may be saved by keeping in the pantry a small 
work box or basket. It should contain a couple 
of papers of large needles, a spool of stout cot- 
ton or linen thread, a celluloid thimble, a few 
rolls of tape, both narrow and wide, a ball of 
strong twine, and a pair of large scissors. There 
should also be a roll of cheese-cloth for fish-bags 
and strainers, a piece of stout cotton cloth that 
has been well shrunken for pudding or dumpling 
bage, and bands of the same for binding beef d 
lu mode, gulantines, ete. The outfit is not expen- 








sive, but it will give infinite comfort. And if the 
mistress follows the wise plan of washing all the 
dishes she soils in her mixing, it is judicious for 
her to keep a few dish-towels for her own espe- 
cial service, with the understanding that they are 
for her use alone. 

Practice in cookery and all connected with it 
is the only means of acquiring proficiency. The 
tyro will dirty twice as many bowls and cups as 
does the adept, and with no better result at the 
end of her toil. It will take time to enable the 
amateur to successfully imitate those profession- 
als who cook an entire course dinner without sul- 
lying the immaculate whiteness of their aprons 
by a single spot. Until then, let her provide her- 
self with gingham aprons of generous dimensions, 
buttoning around the skirts in the rear as well as 
about the waist, and furnished with a bib that 
will fasten at the back of the neck. It is said 
to be a poor cook who washes her fingers often 
while at work, but the beginner will find hers 
grow sticky often enough to keep her constantly 
travelling backward and forward between her 
mixing-table and the sink. To obviate this, let 
her set a tin wash-basin of warm water within 
reach, and near it either a clean roller or else a 
hand towel, which, like those she has for her 
dishes, shall be reserved for her own private use. 

Such study of the draughts of the range as was 
recommended in a former paper of this series 
must be devoted to the ovens. They vary in dif- 
ferent stoves, and often the same one even is af- 
fected by the way the wind sets, or by a window 
or door being open or shut. The condition of 
the range has much influence upon that of the 
oven. A steady heat for baking cannot be ex- 
pected from a stove that is imperfectly cleaned 
and choked with clinkers. The method advised 
by some of the best cooks to test the state of the 
oven by holding the hand in it while counting 
thirty slowly is excellent. If the heat becomes 
unbearable by the end of that time, the oven is 
at the right temperature for baking. A less te- 
dious plan is to have a thermometer set in the 
door of the oven that will indicate its heat. The 
cost of having one affixed is from three to four 
dollars, and the convenience thus gained is ines- 
timable. The best ovens are tricky at times, and 
will bear watching. Nearly each one has its pet 
peculiarity—a tendency to burn at the bottom, 
or a habit of scorching the top of whatever is 
confided to its care while the lower part remains 
raw and sodden. Familiarity will enable the 
cook to combat the one failing by placing the 
grating or a pan under the baking-dish, and to 
conquer the other by covering the cake or loaf 
with a pan or a paper until the bottom is done. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovrk Own Corresponpent. } 

F it is necessary to know the style and shape 

of the garments now in preparation, it is not 
amiss to be informed of the improvements brought 
about by experience in sundry other articles in- 
dispensable to the toilette. Among others there 
are corsets, which have hitherto been made very 
long on the hips, imprisoning the body in an un- 
bending strait-jacket, and consequently imparting 
to the wearer a stiffness incompatible with grace 
and ease of motion. This is changed, and corsets 
are now very short on the hips, while being still 
long enough in the front and back to give the 
effect of lengti: to the waist. I do not remem- 
ber whether i have mentioned the new corsets, 
which it is a luxury to wear, and which have not 
a single whalebone or steel, except a busk in the 
front and a single vone in the back. These cor- 
sets are sometimes made of cane, like that used 
for chairs, and sometimes of the very thinnest 
layers of whalebone, which are woven into a sort 
of trellis. Several improvements have also been 
made in tournures. For the winter they are of 
wool, sometimes of flannel, of different colors, 
with embroidered flounees and front. Those for 
the coming season are decidedly less voluminous 
than in the past. 

From now until January—that is, the time 
that the leaders of fashion pass in their country 
houses—the dresses most worn will be of cloth 
in light shades, with.a skirt of heavy striped silk 
or of velvet; these dresses are embroidered or 
braided with gold, silver, or steel, according to 
their color, the gold on white, écru, or cream 
cloth, and on all the golden brown tints, old-sil- 
ver on the silver grays, and steel on steel-colors. 

A handsome toilette of this kind is of silver 
gray cloth, opening at the sides on a silk petti- 
coat of moiré and satin stripes. The cloth is 
richly braided in old-silver (tarnished silver), and 
all the passementerie is of the same tint. Cloth 
dresses are worn even in old-rose color, over a 
velvet skirt in seal brown or moss green. The 
style of such a dress is copied almost exactly 
from the toilettes of the reign of Louis XIII. 
Silk toilettes, on the other hand, approach more 
nearly to the modes in vogue in the time of Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI. ; that is to say, while there 
are no restrictions as to style and no set forms 
for dresses seen only in the drawing-room and 
never on the street, the street toilette itself is 
being gradually reduced to a uniform almost as 
severe in style as a riding-habit, the head and 
shoulders being clothed with masculine simpli- 
city. Luxury and fancy are reserved for drawing- 
room toilettes, while street and walking dresses 
lust be extremely simple to be in good taste. 

For such toilettes woollens in general and cloth 
in particular are the rule. On the other hand, 
silk is almost equally in vogue, after two o’clock 
in the afternoon, among aspirants to fashion, and 
there are more silk dresses worn,.on-the whole, 
than there have been in some years; moreover, 
these toilettes are usually composed of two dif- 
ferent silks. Moiré antique striped with satin or 
faille is combined with plain satin or faille, and 
plain moiré antique, which is fashionable again, is 
combined with faille or satin that is striped with 





velvet. This last material, velvet, will be used 
more than ever this winter. It is manufactured 
in all light colors, some of which take on the tints 
and shadows of various furs, as among light vel- 
vets there is the grebe tint, and among darker 
colors beaver, seal, and skunk. Speaking of furs, 
it is customary—and this is another detail. bor- 
rowed from the time of Louis XVI.—to introduce 
sharp contrasts, trimming house dresses or even- 
ing cloaks made of white or light gray brocade 
with fur of a very dark color. 

For before-dinuer toilettes there are some very 
rich combinations for carriage dresses. For ex- 
ample, a skirt of plush with a large redingote of 
some supple woollen stuff of the same color as 
the plush. The redingote, which might with 
equal propriety be called a polonaise, since it is 
actually the same thing, is trimmed with braid 
that is wrought with silk in several shades of the 
color of the redingote, sometimes mingled with 
gold. For dinner toilettes velyets of light color 
and the delicious new artistic silks are combined. 
French manufacturers have recovered many of 
the old tints that were in favor in the last cen- 
tury: the rush greens with glaucous lights, the 
old-rose tints, light violets, and mixtures of gray 
and pink. Colors are associated with what ap- 
pears like absolute temerity, and combinations 
are made which were formerly considered impos- 
sible, but which are now proved to be not only 
possible, but advantageous. Some of the rose 
tints are ornamented with knots of ribbon of a 
certain violet that has a grayish cast. For toi- 
lettes of this style the Louis XV. great-coat ob- 
tains, made of plush lined with silk of a different 
tint, worn over a velours skirt of another color 
than’the coat. Richer and more ingenious than 
ever before are the devices of fashion for the 
coming time. 

A full dinner toilette for half-mourning is of 
black velvet brocaded in silver. On each side of 
the skirt is a panel of white satin veiled with a 
rich embroidery of jet on black net. The corsage 
is of plain black velvet, with puffed sleeves made 
of silver-brocaded velvet. 

Hats are of most varied shapes, but always 
with reference to the toilette they accompany. 
For mornings young ladies wear a round hat of 
felt very similar to the hat worn on horseback in 
the country, of almost masculine simplicity. La- 
dies of mature age and quiet tastes wear a velvet 
capote, or one of felt faced with velvet of some 
dark color, black most generally. For afternoon 
the young lady will put on one of the innumer- 
able forms of the capote, or perhaps a turban of 
black Chantilly lace. Capotes are less peaked 
and a little less high than last winter’s ; the trim- 
ming is invariably high, Many hats, like the ma- 
jority of toilettes, are composed of two different 
materials—a crown, for example, of gold-lace or 
colored passementerie, with a brim of velvet or 
plush; or else the reverse is the case, and the 
crown is of velvet, with a brim of black lace. 
Almost all afternoon hats are trimmed with me- 
tallic ornaments in gold, silver, or steel, made ex- 
tremely light, in the form of aigrettes, butterflies, 
dragon-flies, small birds, or flowers, in a filigree 
of many colors. 

There are fewer very high collars seen, except 
on morning dresses, and collarettes of lace and 
pleated tulle are being resumed which fall all 
around the neck and are quite deep, very like 
children’s collars. 

On almost all handsome dresses made of two 
materials the sleeves are made of the second 
material, different from the rest of the corsage. 
This rule has become quite general. Most of the 
sleeves of these dresses are more or less full, or 
perliaps they are pleated at the top. In short, 
plain close sleeves are much less used than here- 
tofore, except for morning dresses for out-doors. 

Emmetine RayMonp. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
VESTIGIA NULLA RETRORSUM. 


OR more than half an hour after Mr. Buswell 
had left him, Gilbert sat motionless before 
his writing-table, his head supported by his hand, 
and his eyes fixed upon vacaney. Then he rose, 
heaved a long sigh, and passing through the hall, 
where he picked up a hat, sauntered aimlessly out 
into the open air. He walked slowly down to the 
lower bowling-green, and then, facing about, look- 
ed up at the great, empty home of his ancestors, 
which met his gaze with a stolid, uncompromising 
indifference. A sudden loathing for the place 
and everything connected with it took possession 
of him; he would have shaken his fist at it if he 
had been sure that none of the house-maids were 
looking out from the bedrooms, which had to be 
swept and dusted, though no one ever occupied 
them. That dismal abode, it seemed to him, 
had been the source and origin of all his woes ; 
it was for the sake of Beckton and the lands 
appertaining thereto that he had run the risk 
and incurred the penalty of total shipwreck. If 
only he had been content to take his younger 
son’s portion and make his way in the world like 
other younger sons, he would doubtless have mar- 
ried his own love in due season, he would have 
kept the friends of his youth, he would perhaps 
have got into Parliament without having to abase 
himself before Buswell, le would not have been 
tempted by Miss Huntley’s: gold, nor duped by 
her transparent guile. 
After a time some slight noise caused him to 
look up, and on doing so he became aware that 
his brother was standing close beside him. 
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“Oh, it’s you, is it ?’she said, rather irritably. 
“You seem to have acquired a new habit of 
springing suddenly out of the bowels of the 
earth.” 

“I beg your pardon if I startled you,” said 
Brian. “I caught sight of you as I was crossing 
the park, so that I thought it wasn’t necessary 
to go through the formality of ringing the bell 
and asking whether you were at home.” 

“Not in the least necessary; and I don’t know 
why you should apologize for announcing your- 
self, now that I am alone and disengaged, as you 
see. You didn’t scruple to do so yesterday, when 
I was neither the one nor the other.” 

“] was obliged to stop it, Gilbert. You would 
have done the same if you had seen a man twice 
my size pitching into me.” 

“How do you know that? I think I should 
at least have allowed you a chance of standing 
up for yourself. Yon meant well, I have no 
doubt; but you never in your life served me a 
worse turn than when you prevented me from 
hitting that man—who, by-the-way, isn’t quite 
twice my size. Thanks to you, he will be able 
to tell everybody now that he knocked me down, 
and that I have never called him to account for 
it.” 

“T don’t think he will do that,” said Brian ; 
“he knows that you were ready enough to fight 
him, and that it is no fault of yours if he hasn’t 
taken back a black eye to Berwick with him.” 

“Oh, he has gone back to Berwick, then ?” 

“Yes; I persuaded him to go. He told me to 
say that if you wanted him, you knew where he 
was to be found, or something to that effect. He 
was bound to say that much; but I hope you'll 
take no notice of his message, Gilbert.” 

Gilbert shrugged his shoulders, without reply- 
ing. 

“You see,” Brian went on—for he could not 
help being aware that if he himself had been as- 
saulted he would have allowed no man to talk 
him out of his right of retaliation—“ you see, it 
isn’t as if he doubted your pluck, or as if he had 
attacked you in any public place. Nobody but 
ourselves knows, or ever will know, what oe- 
curred; and it is so much better to avoid a row 
which might get into the newspapers, and—” 

“My dear fellow,” interrupted Gilbert, “ pray 
don’t trouble yourself to provide me with ex- 
cuses ; I don’t require your eloquent reasoning to 
convince me that I must pocket the insult. When 
one has been insulted all round one ceases to be 
particular as to a kick more or less. _ Perhaps I 
might have been feeling a shade less humiliated 
at the present moment if you had kindly allowed 
me to fight my own battle yesterday, that’s all. 
It was bad luck for me that you should have 
turned up at that particular moment; but I ain 
not in luck just now, Talking of that, why did 
you turn up, and where did you come from ?” 

“Pm staying at the Royal for a day or two,” 
answered Brian, glad to change the subject. “I 
rather wanted to see you about something.” 

“You might have done me the honor to accept 
my humble hospitality; but never mind, What 
is it that you want to see me about ?” 

Brian fidgeted for a minute, and then sat down 
on the balustrade beside his brother. ‘* Gilbert,” 
he began, “may I speak plainly to you ?” 

“ Please avail yourself of that privilege. Oth- 
ers lave done so pretty freely of late, and I am 
accustomed to it.” 

“Well, it’s about the Manor House. I sold 
the place because I was so hard up at the time 
that I was driven into selling by sheer necessity ; 
but since then I have made a little money, and 
am likely to make more; and— In short, [ 
should like to get it back again if I could.” 

“Yes?” said Gilbert. Well, I have some 
reason to think that your ambition may be grati- 
fied before very long. You have my best wishes, 
at all events.” 

“You don’t want to keep the property your- 
self then?” asked Brian, eagerly. 

“Keep it? Ihaven’t got it. If I had I should 
probably dispose of it to the highest bidder, Bus- 
well, or yourself, as the case might be.” 

“Exactly; and I don’t want it to go to Bus- 
well, I know you don’t feel as I do about these 
things; and I quite understand that it may be to 
your interest to conciliate Buswell; but after all 
there is another side to the question. It wouldn't 
be quite pleasant to you to liave a row of cheap 
villas run up so close to your gates, would it? 
And even if Buswell were disappointed, surely he 
wouldn’t use his influence to prevent your being 
returned. He has had his own way in a good 
many matters, and I should think you might fair- 
ly represent to him that he couldn’t expect to 
have it in everything.” - 

“ Buswell always gets what he wants. Whether 
the Manor House will prove an exception or not 
I really don’t know; but let me remind you once 
more that the Manor House doesn’t belong to me, 
but to Miss Huntley.” 

“Tsn’t that much the same thing?” asked 
Brian, “ You said I might speak plainly.” 

“T see,” answered Gilbert, with.a slight smile, 
“that you require to be posted up in the latest 
intelligence. You behold in me, my dear Brian, 
the victim of one of the simplest plots that 
ever was devised. You may have noticed, per- 
haps, that the simplest plots are usually the most 
successful, Clever people like myself are not 
on their guard against them. We flatter our- 
selves that when our neighbors want to make 
fools of us they will pay us the compliment of 
displaying a little ingenuity in their designs.. If 
we wish to arrive at their motives we set to work 
to: burrow scientifically: beneath the surface; we 
are too sharp to waste our time in’ examining 
what stares- us in the-face.. -That-is why Fwas 
ridiculously taken aback when Miss Huntley was 
so kind as to tell me that, upon the whole, she 
would rather marry a convict than me.” 

“Did she say that?” exclaimed Brian. 

“She did indeed; and I must own that the 


expression seemed to me to be unwarrantably 
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strong. However, it had the advantage of leav- 
ing me in no doubt as to her sentiments.” 

“ But then, why did she—” 

“Quite so. LIappreciate the delicacy which 
restrains you from filling up the blank; but you 
would not have hurt my feelings very much if 
you had. I put the question to her at full length. 
I asked her why she had led me into behaving 
like a scoundrel, and in reply she politely gave 
me to understand that I had behaved like what 
Iam. Consequently that, having a regard for 
Miss Greenwood, she considered any measure per- 
missible which might result in saving Miss Green- 
wood from becoming my wife.” 

“That might be the truth, you know,” ob- 
served Brian, musingly; for at the moment he 
was thinking more of Beatrice than of his bro- 
ther’s reputation. 

“It might; but as I am relieved from any ob- 
ligation of extreme courtesy toward Miss Hunt- 
ley, I will permit myself to say that I don’t think 
it was.” 

“T can’t imagine what other object she can 
have had,” Brian declared. 

“T suppose you can’t. You will be able to 
imagine soon, though, if I am not very much mis- 
taken. Do you know, Brian, I am fully per- 
suaded in my own mind that before you are many 
months older you will have regained possession 
of the Manor House without having paid a penny 
for it. You don’t understand? Perhaps that is 
because you are like me, and neglect to notice 
what lies before your nose. How was I to guess 
that she bought the Manor House with a secret 
intention of restoring it to its former owner some 
fine day? I thought she was ambitious; I 
thought she was anything rather than sentiment- 
al; I overlooked the fact that she is a woman.” 

“ And do you really suppose,” cried Brian, in- 
dignantly, “that I world accept such a gift if it 
were offered to me?” 

Gilbert laughed, ‘“ Not by itself, perhaps,” he 
answered; “but sometimes the whole is less 
than the half. Would you refuse the Manor 





House and all that it contains, including its mis- 
tress? If you would, your feelings must have | 
undergone a change during the last twelvemonth ; 
and it is only just to you to say that you are not 
changeable,” 

Brian wrinkled up his forehead and looked in 
a puzzled way at his brother, who looked back at 
him with a mixture of mockery and amusement 
which he was unable to interpret. “I suppose 
I am very dull and matter of fact,” he said at 
length, “but I don’t see the joke. Of course 
you don’t seriously mean that that offer will ever 
be made to me ?” 

“Well, hardly; it isn’t usual, you know, for 
offers of that particular kind to be made by the 
lady ; and free as Miss Huntley is from conven- 
tional prejudices, she will probably expect you to 
speak the first word, But I presume that you 
are equal to that effort.” 

Brian rose, paced up and down the grass for a 
few moments, and then resumed his seat on the 
balustrade. He was not sure whether his bro- 
ther was laughing at him or not; and he said so. 

“T am not laughing at you,” answered Gilbert ; 
“T am not in a particular hilarious mood. If 
you insist upoh unequivocal language, here it is for 
you. With or without reason, Miss Huntley is of 
opinion that I defrauded you of your rights by 
taking what my father’s will gave me, and that I 
afterward turned you out into the world to sink 
or swim, as the case may be. If she virulently 
detests me on that account, I suppose it is be- 
cause she doesn’t precisély detest you. She was 
determined to ruin me} and though she didn’t 
adopt the most honorable method in the world of 
achieving that aim, she has been very fairly suc- 
cessful. Let us put it that I deserved to be 
ruined; that will help to remove any possible 
misgivings that you may feel as to her strict in- 
tegrity. In sober earnest, Brian, all that she has 
done has been done for your sake.” 

“I think you are mistaken,” said Brian, after 
a short pause. 

“ And I am sure thatI am not. She betrayed 
herself yesterday in a way that there was no mis- 
taking, though she protested —probably with 
more or less sincerity—that her only wish had 
been to do Kitty Greenwood a true service. But 
, As I said be-@ 
fore, you have my best wishes. 1am perfectly dis- 
interested in the matter. I don’t care who marries 
Miss Huntley ; I don’t care who gets the Manor 
House; and I don’t care who represents this de- 
lightful district in the next Parliament. I am 
going to get out of it. To-morrow morning the 
electors will hear without regret that 1 have re- 
tired in favor of a more popular candidate. 
Fancy Buswell being a more popular candidate! 
But he is; he assures me of it, and he ought to 
know. Yes, I am retiring in favor of Buswell, 
and in two or three days time I hope to be in Paris. 
I shall make a lengthened tour abroad, and when 
] return to England I don’t think it will be to 
Kingscliff that I shall return. Have yon still 
any fancy for being Squire of Beckton, Brian ? 
If you have, I dare say we might come to an ar- 
rangement. Money will soon be no object with 
you,” 

” Brian made no reply to this suggestion, which 
indeed he had scarcely heard. His heart was 
grieved for Gilbert, whose mortification was but 
thinly veiled by an assumption of ironical indif- 
ference, and whose various short-comings had, as 
it seemed to him, been punished to the full ex- 
tent demanded by poetical justice. Standing 
there, in front of the old house where Gilbert 
and he had played together as children, and upon 
the very spot from which they had been wont to 
bowl lobs to one another at a somewhat more ad- 
vanced age, a host of memories crowded upon 
him, sweeping away the doubts and resentments 
of recent days. He had an obstinate, invincible 
faith in those whom he loved; he had not the 
power which some people have of bestowing his 








affections upon the worthy and withdrawing them 


from the unworthy. He could be indignant 
enough with baseness and treachery ; but no trai- 
tor would be likely to ask his pardon in vain, 
His habit of mind was not logical ; he could not 
see that a man who is capable of certain ignoble 
actions must by that very fact be incapable of 
any real nobility. He asked no more of any 
offender than to say, “I aim sorry,” nor wanted 
stronger support for the assertion than the offend- 
er’s word. So he laid his hand upon his brother’s 
shoulder and said: 

“ Gilbert, old fellow, this has been a bad job; 
but I don’t think you meant to—to—I don’t think 
you have been quite yourself, you know, of late. 
Can’t we let by-gones be by-gones, and start 
afresh ?” 

Gilbert glanced up at him with raised brows. 
“In what sense ?” he inquired, 

“JT mean wouldn’t it be possible for you and 
Kitty to come together again ?” 

“Oh dear, no! vestigia nulla retrorsum, I 
couldn’t if 1 would, and I wouldn’t if I could. If 
Miss Huntley was right in nothing else, she was 
right in saying that that marriage would have 
turned out unhappily. No, my dear Brian; there 
can be no fresh start of that kind for me; I’m 
not sure that there can be a fresh start of any 
kind. I shall go abroad, and then, after a time, 
I shall come back again; and then—well, I don’t 
know what I shall do then; but I sha’n’t inhabit 
Beckton any more. You and Miss Huntley had 
better buy the place; you shall have it at a rea- 
sonable figure.” 

This proposal to sell him a property which he 
still believed to be morally and equitably his own 
would once lave struck Brian as the extremity of 
impudence, but he had got past that phase of feel- 
ing. ‘“ Miss Huntley and I are not likely to make 
any joint purchases,” he said, hurriedly; “and 
Beckton mustn’t be allowed tu stand empty for 
years. Look here, Gilbert, 1 want to be friends 
with you again. We haven’t been friends for a 
long time, and I know that has been principally 
my fault. There’s no use in discussing what is 
over and done with; but we might agree to pass 
the sponge over it, might we not?” 

Gilbert was a little touched. “ What a stupid 
fellow you are, Brian,” said he, smiling. “ You 
are always doing the wrong thing at the wrong 
time. Who ever heard of offering peace to an 
enemy just after he had had a crushing fall !” 

* But you are not my enemy,” said Brian, 

“Am I not? Miss Huntley would tell you a 
different story, Well, never mind; Miss Hunt- 
ley can’t prevent our being friends for the next 
hour, anyhow, Come in and have some lunch, 
Brian. Who knows whether we shall ever sit 
down at the same table again, you aud 1?” 





CHAPTER XLVIL. 
MOONLIGHT, 

Tue daylight was already fading when Brian 
started to walk back to Kingscliff. It was for 
Kingscliff that he was bound, but in order to 
reach that place he must of necessity pass the 
Manor House, and the question was whether he 
should or should not turn aside there. His ideas 
were a little confused after a long talk with Gil- 
bert; he had clean forgotten for the time being 
the business which had brought him down from 
London. He was conscious, too, of a certain 
light-heartedness which self-examination showed 
to be not wholly due to joy at being reconciled 
with his brother. “Surely,” be thought, “ I can’t 
be such a fool as to believe that she planned poor 
Gilbert’s fiasco because she thought that he had 
behaved badly tome! Surely I can’t be deluding 
myself into imagining that she cares for me be- 
cause she has refused him!” 

He was able to acquit himself of that culpable 
fatuity. As the result of further self-examina- 
tion, he became convinced that what made him 
see a new and strange beauty in the familiar 
landscape, and caused him to draw the keen air 
into his lungs with a sense of refreshment and 
exhilaration which he certainly had not derived 
from it earlier in the day, was by no means a 
wild hope for the unattainable, but the recovery 
of his lost ideal, True it was that Beatrice had 
fallen into some deplorable errors in judgment ; 
but to err is human, and it is obvious that there 
is all the difference in the world between errors 
committed for the sak : of others, and those which 
are the offspring of selfishuess or indifference. 
If Miss Huntley had undertaken a task which 
must have been exceedingly distasteful to her, 
and for which she must have known that she 
would never be thanked, did it not follow that, 
although her mode of operation might be con- 
demned, she herself was entitled to the admira- 
tion which is the due of all disinterested blun- 
derers, from Don Quixote downward ? One depre- 
cates murder, but one applauds Charlotte Corday ; 
and the splendid mendacity of the daughter of 
Danaiis has, as we know, conferred upon her a 
title of nobility for all time. Brian, reasoning 
thus, remembered to have said that he would be 
ashamed of himself if he continued to love a 
woman who had acted as Miss Huntley had 
done; and now he felt ashamed of himself for 
having said so, What is the first duty of a man 
who is ashamed of having wronged his neighbor ? 
Evidently to go and express contrition to the 
neighbor whom he has wronged. 

So it came to pass that the sinking sun saw 
our hero walking with a brisk step up the avenue 
which leads to the Manor House. His heart was 
beating fast, but not with apprehension ; he was 
eager to ask pardon, eager also to accord it. It 
did not occur to him that both request and boon 
might be disdained by a lady whom circumstances 
had bitterly incensed against him. 

He was within a couple of hundred yards of 
the house when all of-a sudden he was brought 
face to face with her. Beatrice, who had re- 
mained in-doors all the afternoon, had taken it 
into her head that a turn in the garden might re- 














lieve the nervous restlessness from which she 
was suffering; but she had not bargained for an 
encounter which had the effect of depriving her 
momentarily of her presence of mind ; insomuch 
that Brian shook hands with her before she 
could stop him. However, this familiarity on his 
part reminded her of what was due to herself, 
and she said, freezingly : 

“You are on your way to call upon me, I sup- 
pose? I am sorry that I am just going out; 
but I think you will find Miss Joy at home.” 

“ Are you in a great hurry ?” asked Brian, less 
discouraged by this unfriendly reception than 
she had intended him to be. “Perhaps you 
would let me walk a little way with you. I partic- 
ularly want to say something to you, and I shall 
be going back to London to-morrow morning.” 

She assumed an air of resignation. “I am 
not exactly in a hurry,” she answered; “ but, to 
tell you the truth, I am rather tired, and I did 
not mean to see any visitors to-day.” 

“T won’t keep you long. I would go away 
at once, only it may be months before we meet 
again. And after what I heard from Gilbert this 
afternoon—” 

“Excuse my interrupting you, but I think you 
ought to be cautioned that your brother's state- 
ments are not to be depended upon. If you have 
come here to repeat anything that he has told 
you about me, you have come upon a very foolish 
errand, and I hope you will think better of it. 
One doesn’t care to listen to falsehoods which are 
too malicious and too palpable to be worth con- 
tradicting.” 

Brian’s heart sank a little. He could not mis- 
take her meaning, nor had he permitted himself 
to hope that there could be any foundation for 
his brother’s startling surmise; still it was not 
guite agreeable to him to hear it disposed of in 
that very contemptuous fashion. “ Gilbert said 
nothing malicious about you,” he answered, hum- 
bly. “He told me that you had refused to mar- 
ry him; and—and all that he said made me feel 
that I had no right to speak to you as I did the 
last time that I saw you in Park Lane. I want- 
ed to ask you to forgive me, and let me take back 
my words.” 

“You are very kind; and naturally I can have 
no objection to your withdrawing any expressions 
which you may feel bound to withdraw. At the 
same time I don’t quite see why you should do 
so. You knew me so little as to suppose that I 
should marry your brother, which was a poor com- 
pliment to my taste, but hardly a reason for re- 
garding me with righteous horror. What I un- 
derstood you to condemn was my having taken 
advantage of his predatory instincts to persuade 
him into breaking with Kitty Greenwood; and I 
am just as guilty of that misdemeanor now as I 
was then.” 

“But it was out of kindness to her that you 
did it,” broke in Brian, eagerly. “I ought to 
have seen that at the time, and I am very sorry 
that I didn’t see it. That is what I came here to 
say.” 

“Well,” answered Beatrice, somewhat molli- 
fied, “I suppose I ought to thank you for taking 
so much trouble. But I must own that I should 
have felt more grateful if you had believed in 
my being disinterested from the first, instead of 
waiting to be convinced by facts.” 

“TI was wrong; I acknowledge it. But—why 
didn’t you tell me that I was wrong when I asked 
you?” 

“T told you nothing but the truth; I wasn’t 
bound to tell you the whole truth. Perhaps you 
wouldn’t have believed it if I had. No one else 
believes it—not even Mr. Monckton—and I sup- 
pose no one ever will. Are you sure that you 
yourself believe it even now ?” 

“I firmly believe,” answered Brian, “that your 
one wish from first to last has been to put a stop 
to what you thonght would be an unhappy mar- 
riage; and I believe that you would never have 
taken this way of putting a stop to it if it hadn’t 
seemed to you to be the only practicable one.” 

“Ah! you consider it very objectionable, then ? 
So do I, for the matter of that. But it has suc- 
ceeded.” 

“Yes,” agreed Brian, doubtfully, “it has sue- 
ceeded.” 

During this colloquy they had been pacing 
slowly along, side by side, neither of them pay- 
ing much attention to the direction in which they 
were walking. They now perforce came to a 
standstill, for they had reached the end of one 
of the paths which, winding through the shrub- 
beries that surround the Manor House, leads to 
the brink of the cliff, and is terminated by a low 
wall and a semicircular stone bench. The twi- 
light was fast deepening into darkness; the full- 
moon had risen above the headland beyond Beck- 
ton, and was shining, large and ruddy, through 
the mist; the sea was so calm that only a faint 
whisper of breaking water arose from the beach 
beneath. 

“Do you think,” asked Beatrice, turning sud- 
denly toward her companion, “that I was right 
or wrong in this matter ?” 

“ Don’t ask me to say anything that may offend 
you,” he replied. “I am going away in a few 
minutes, and if we ever meet after this it will 
probably be in London, where you won’t have 
time to do more than speak a word or two to me. 
I don’t want to offend you again at the last mo- 
ment. And what, after all, can my opinion sig- 
nify to you?” 

“Not much, perhaps; still I wish to have it. 
You are less likely to offend me by speaking out 
than by keeping silence.” 

“Well, then, I can only say that I think you 
were wrong. You may have done Miss Green- 
wood a service, and I dare say you have; but in 
order to do her that service you have pretty near- 
ly ruined Gilbert. You don’t seem to have con- 
sidered him at all.” 

“Oh yes, I did; I considered his case in all its 
bearings, and I am very sure that he has got no 
more thau lis deserts.” 














“He is in worse trouble than you think for, 
perhaps. The simple truth is, that you have 
made the place too hot to hold him. He has had 
to give up his candidature, and he means to go 
abroad at once. Indeed, he says he shall never 
live here again.” 

“Tam delighted to hear it,” answered Beatrice, 
remorselessly. “If you have nothing worse than 
that to reproach me with, I can accept your re- 
buke without losing my temper. Is that all?” 

“Yes, that is all; except that I should like 
just to tell you how miserable it has made me to 
doubt you, and that I shall never doubt you again, 
and—and that I shall always love you as long as 
I live. You don’t mind my saying that as my 
last word, do you 2?” 

He held out his hand to her, and, after a mo- 
ment of hesitation, she took it silently. 

It is quite possible that if there had been no 
moon that night the interview would have closed 
then and there; but the moon, as had been said, 
was at the full; and so it came to pass that Brian 
made an amazing discovery. What was it that 
he saw in Miss Huntley’s face? He has never 
been able to answer satisfactorily, although he 
has since been subjected to a searching cross- 
examination on the point. It cannot have been 
only that there was an unmistakable glitter of 
tears on her eyelashes, for that of itself could 
hardly have been enough to warrant the convic- 
tion which he appears to have instantly formed. 

“ Beatrice!” he ejaculated. 

She drew back, exclaiming, ‘‘ No!—no!” and 
trying to regain possession of the hand which he 
continued to hold. 

But it is in vain that the tongue denies what 
the features have revealed; nor is a diffident 
suitor one whit less masterful than a bold one 
from the moment he sees victory within his grasp. 
Not five minutes had elapsed before Miss Hunt- 
ley had been reduced from a position of com- 
manding superiority to one of the humblest sub- 
mission. 

‘Let me go, Brian !” she entreated ; “itis most 
unfair to take advantage of what you were never 
meant to know. I can’t do as you wish; how 
can 1? Don’t you see what horrid things people 
will say about me?” 

“No, indeed I don’t. Besides, who cares what 
they say ?” 

“Not you; that is very plain. But Ido. I 
don’t want it to be said that I was scheming and 
plotting for this all along—and after what I told 
Mr. Monckton only this morning, too! Oh no; I 
cannot possibly do it! And don’t you know that 
you will certainly be accused of having married 
an heiress for the sake of her money? Have 
you no shame ?” 

“Not an atom. The only person in the world 
whose opinion I value in the least at this moment 
is yourself. Tell me truly, Beatrice, when did 
you first begin to care for me?” 

“T don’t know; I can’t get at my watch. I 
suppose about ten minutes ago. Well, if it was 
before that 1 was quite unconscious of it—almost 
unconscious, anyhow. Now, Brian, you know per- 
fectly well that [ fully intended to marry Staple- 
ford, and if he had only had the patience to wait 
until 1 had carried out my schemes down here, I 
would have married him.” 

“TI don’t believe it,” answered Brian, coolly. 

“ You are getting on, I must say. It isn’t half 
an hour yet since you were ready to believe any- 
thing and everything that I told you. One thing 
you must and shall believe, or I will never speak 
to you again—it is a gross calumny to pretend 
that I tried to ruin your brother because he had 
tried to ruin you.” 

“T am quite sure it is,” Brian declared. 

“Not that that would have been anything more 
than strict justice. And now I suppose you will 
make me forgive him ; it will be only one among 
the many bitter pills that I shall have to swallow. 
Oh, Brian, if you knew how glad I am to have 
found my master! Women ouglit never to be 
independent; I told you so long ago, and I am 
afraid I have done a good deal to prove it. You 
won’t expect too much of me, will you ?—or be 
disappointed when you find out, as of course you 
must soon, what I am ?” 

“ T know already what you are,” answered Brian, 
confidently. 

And he proceeded to make statements in sup- 
port of his assertion which may as well be omit- 
ted, since, to tell the truth, they were absurd in 
substance and hyperbolical in language. They 
did not, however, seem to displease Beatrice, for 
she protested against them, and laughed at them 
with every appearance of contentment, until Miss 
Joy, who had been prowling about the garden for 
some time past in search of her charge, suddenly 
and most indiscreetly emerged from behind a 
bush. 

Miss Joy had one little foible: she liked to 
think that she could see farther through a brick 
wall than her neighbors. Therefore, although 
there probably was not at that moment a more 
astonished woman than she within the four seas, 
she displayed much presence of mind by observ- 
ing calmly, “I expected this.” 

“Oh, Matilda!” exclaimed Beatrice, starting 
up and infolding her friend in a close embrace 
(possibly with a view to concealing her own 
cheeks), “ where do you think that you will go 
when you die? Nothing of this kind could have 
been foreseen by anybody !” 

“Tt was foreseen by me,” persisted Miss Joy, 
in a muffled voice; “and you need not try to 
choke me, my dear, because you will not prevent 
my saying that it is what I have hoped and pray- 
ed for from the very first.” 

“Even when Stapleford stood so high in your 
favor, Miss Joy?” Brian could not help asking. 

“Yes, Mr. Segrave, even then. And I chal- 
lenge you to deny that at that very time I told 
you that in my opinion you were better suited 
to Beatrice than anybody else.” 

“I believe you said 1 might be, under certain 
non-existent conditions,” 
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“Bother the conditions! 
ence, 


Besides, they have come-into exist- 
A great composer, who is a gentleman by bi®®h, can’t be 
classed below a penniless viscount. Well, young people, I: hope 
you will be as happy as you deserve to be, which is saying a good 
deal. You will let an old woman come and stay with you some- 
times, won’t you ?” y 
“ You will live with us always, Matilda,” returned Beatrice, de- 
cisively. “ Brian, do you hear ? 
or the engagement is off.” 
Brian made the only reply that could be made, but Miss Jovy 
nodded reassuringly at him over Beatrice’s shoulder. She was 
neither young enough nor foolish enough to attempt what has 
never yet been attempted with success since the world began. 
ee aes 
CHAPTER XLVIIL 
CONCLUSION, 


A cHanGE of candidates at the eleventh hour is apt to be disas- 
trous to the political party whose interests are at stake; and this 


| jority. 


Matilda is to live with us always, | 





may, perhaps, account for the result of the Kingscliff election, 
which placed Mr, Giles at the head of the poll by a narrow ma- 
Buswell thinks otherwise. He says that he approached 
victory much more nearly than Gilbert Segrave would have done, 
and attributes his defeat simply and solely to the fact that he was 
unable to hold out any immediate prospect of improvement to the 
borough by the addition to it of the Manor House property. He 
still asserts that he means to have that property sooner or later, 


| and has no doubt but that he will get it; which shows a sanguine 


spirit on his part, seeing that Mr. and Mrs. Brian Segrave have 
taken up their permanent residence there. His contention, how- 


| ever, is that the force of circumstances will drive them some day 


to Beckton, which has remained untenanted since Gilbert’s de- 
parture, and that they will not then continue blind to the neces- 
sities and deaf to the entreaties of an entire town. Meanwhile, 
he is doing the best that he can for the said town, and at the 
same time is not doing badly for himself. Quite recently he 
has received the honor of knighthood; nobody exactly knows 
why. But it has ceased to be necessary to assign reasons for 
the bestowal of these distinctions, and probably it is only due 
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to Buswell’s native modesty that he has not been made a bar- 
onet. 

Brian and Beatrice were married at St. Michael’s one winter 
morning, quite quietly ; that is to say that not more than three hun- 
dred persons witnessed the ceremony. Indeed, it is not easy to 
be married quietly anywhere out of London. The bridegroom’s 
brother was not present, being abroad at the time; but Mr. Phipps 
was good enough to undertake the duties of best man, and Sir 
Joseph Huntley gave away the bride. 

Lady Clementina, though not enchanted with her sister-in-law’s 
choice, was fain to submit to it, and te acknowledge that of the two 
Segrave brothers, Brian was at least the more desirable. ‘I can’t 
understand why you are marrying him, Beatrice,” she said, with en- 
gaging frankness; “ but I have given up trying to understand why 
you do anything. He tells me he is not a Radical, which is some 
comfort, and to do him justice I don’t think he is a fortune-hunt- 
er. Indeed, it is rather an unfortunate thing for him to have come 
into a fortune; for, of course, he will give up composing music 
now, and will sink into obscurity.” 

Whether the latter part of this prediction will be fulfilled or 
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not time alone can show: the first has not been and will not be. 
Brian will always compose for the pleasure of composing, and if 
he is not very ambitious, his wife has ambition enough for two. 
Gilbert has not yet returned to England. He is visiting India 
and the Colonies, and will doubtless have a store of valuable infor- 
mation relating to some of our more troublesome dependencies to 
lay before the next House of Commons. Beatrice trusts that he 
will not hurry back. She will find it easier to give him a sisterly 
welcome, she thinks, if before he reaches home she has been able 


to bring her scheme to a successful termination by marrying Kitty | 


to Mitchell. It is notat all unlikely that her hopes will be realized. 
At any rate Kitty is once more her bosom-friend, and she has 
induced Captain Mitchell to pay a long visit to the Manor House. 

Brian doubted the wisdom of this course, urging that a little 
longer time should be allowed io the poor girl to forget her old 
lover; but he was promptly and even scorniuliy overruied by Mrs. 
Segrave. 

“Why, you goose!” she exclaimed, “she has been in love with 
Captain Mitchell all along; only she didn’t know it. Now, my 
dear Brian, you really must not set up to be a judge of such mat- 


ters—you, of all people! You who couldn't so much as see that 
I was in love with you, without knowing it, for a year before you 
proposed to me!” i 

THE END. 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
See illustration on page 748. 


ROBABLY the busiest spot in all Europe is the square shown 

in our illustration, in the heart of London, with the Corinthian 
facade of the Royal Exchange in front, and at the side the long, 
low, granite building, with its Ionic columns, of the Bank of En 
land, or the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. The great city of 
London empties into this irregular plaza at the confluence of the 
leading thoroughfares from every quarter-—Lombard Street, Corn- 
hill, Cheapside, King William Street, and Queen Victoria Street. 
Here come the omnibuses from every quarter of the town, bound 
to the common destination—the Bank; here come the vehicles of 
all kinds on their way to London Bridge, the huge artery of the 


| capital, which is larger than that of : 
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great metropolis. Here gather the people, great and small, who 
have a part in the commercial and financial centre of the world 
The throng is great, and it is with difficulty in the clearest sky that 
the pedestrian threads his way through the slowly moving wilder 
ness of wheels; it is little short of a miracle if he accomplishes it 
safely in a London fog 

An interesting illustrated article in Harper’s Magazine for May, 
1884, gives full information concerning history and working 

Bank of England, 
ie world, every one in 
irculation of which it could pay without touching a dollar of its 


of that colossus of banking institut 
whose note is the safest piece of paper 


iy bank in existence. It not 
only carries on the usual banking business, but also issues noies, 
and has the whole management of the national debt of England. 
Less than two hundred ye ango—in 1694—when its charter was 
obtained by its founder, William Paterson, to free the penniless 
government from the exactions of usurers, the entire business of 
the bank was transacted in one room. Now it has more than a 
thousand persons in its employ, and its name is the synonym of a 
safety beyond all question. 
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WOMEN IN TRADE. 

W E have all heard of the woman who made 

a pair of doll’s shoes and sold them, and 
was original and bright enough upon that tiny 
ss to lay the foundation of a big business 
and a fortune in dolls’ shoes; and we all know 
that there are people who earn a good livelihood 
from their art of mending dolls as well as of 
dressing them, and of dressing monkeys into the 
bargain. New occupations for women seem to be 
all the time springing into life; one of the plea- 
santest of these, one of the busiest, most respect- 
able, and responsible, is that afforded by buying on 
commission at order. Many ladies in our larger 
cities, left with their own support or that of their 
families on their hands, have made themselves 
buyers on commission, advertising their willing- 
ness to a growing patronage, and furnishing to 
customers in the country articles of every de- 
scription, buying in such quantities that the large 
dealers give them a discount as wholesale pur- 
chasers, which enables them to supply the dis- 
tant correspondent sometimes at even less cost 
than the usual retail trade does, They provide 
articles, on application, from the smallest to the 
largest—often a whole layette or a trousseau ; 
and the money is, of course, paid to the express- 
man on their receipt, or sometimes, when the ex- 
act sum is known, the check is sent previously, 
especially if the delivery is by mail. The cus- 
tomer is a gainer by the transaction both in econ- 
omy and in the acquisition of a nicer grade of 
article than could usually be bought at a distance 
from the great commercial centres. 
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THE ENGADINE 
Bovavet, Atkinson's new perfume. This superb dis- 
tillation sweetly recalls fragrant Swiss flowers. Bright 
jewels, in a setting of perpetual snow.—{Adv.]} 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 

Rorat. Baxitne Pownxnr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


See Your Dress as Others See It, 


BY USING 


HALL'S BAZAR FORMS. 


Indispensable to dress- 
makers and ladies mak- 
ing their own dresses. 

Saves all the fatigue of 
standing —fits every fig- 
ure—and when not in use 
folds up like an umbrella. 

Recommended by all 
publishers of Fashions as 
being a long-felt want 
admirably supplied. 

Sent to any address on 
receipt of price. 

Bazar Skirt Form, in 
case, $3.00. 

Skirt Form, Iron Post, 
to which buat can be add- 
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These are the only per-| ,. > ti q 
fect Portable Forms ever “teem, OO 


jutroduced. We cheerfully Complete form, espe- 
recommend them.-Tur Bur- , Clally adapted for dress- 
Treok Pusirsutine Co. makers, $6.50. 

Send for Iustrated Circular giving full description. 
Mention this publication. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 


46 Hast 14th St., New York. 








THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTK:TIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


2de., 50c., $1.—At Druggists.—Iil’'d Pamphlet free. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of atural > 
ofn cu LY Hair. 


who wear their hair parted, 
up, according to size and color. 
Beauti tifying prep’n 
“Cosmetics . 
gent oe fon tured Brien oes 
ice-. 
€.Burnham, 71 Stadeet antl Music Hall)Chicago 





GOLD ; MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 
CuticuRA 
REMEDIES 


RTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, scaly, 

and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, 
with lose of hair, from infancy to old age, are cured 
by the Cutiovra Remeptes. 

Curtovra Rersotvent, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- 
taining elements, and thus removes the cause. 

Courioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp 
of crusts, scales, and sores, and restores the hair. 

Curiovra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin, Curiouna 
Remevirs are the great skin beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soap, 
2c.; Resorvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrxe Duve 
anp Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 


















TED with the loveliest delicacy is the. akin 


Bal Send for “ How to Cure Skin Dises uses,” 
W bathed with Corioura Mr DIOATED Soar. 


E WANT EVERY 


HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 





which will be sent FREE on receipt of address, 
with name of this publication. 
Sold every —_— and sent post- — on receipt of 
5 cents in stam 
See that 


ste ELECTRO-SILICON "=. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


HE ty 
the child: 
likes est ! 


This is the ti 
tle of a deserip 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra 
ted in color 
print, of the || 
t 

ANCHOR STONE 
BUILDING BOX, 
which should 
| be found in 
}every family, and may be obtained from all Toy | 
dealers, Stationers, and Educational Depots The | 
|| Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to || 


F, AD, RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON E.C., 
1 RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 














PIANOFORTES. 


TNEQUALLED 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, aud Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE 
BALTIMORE: 
22 & 2% E. Baltimore St. 
WASHINGTON: 


& CO. 
NEW YORK: 
112 Fifth Avenue. 
817 Market Space. 


(JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 














THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 

















The best for the complexion. 


PEARS’ SOAP has received 15 International Medals. 


EARS 8 


A SPECIALTY 





UA 





“A balm for the Skin.” 
The most economical, it wears to thinness of a wafer. 


Sale Universal. 








REGATTA 


THE BEST VALUE. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING HOUSES, 


SILKS 


C. C. Shayne, 


Mannfacttring Farrier, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin Garments this 
This will afford a 








season. 


splendid opportunity for 
ladies to purchase reliable 
furs direct from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest possible 
prices. Fashion book mailed 


free. 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 


ErrS 23 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





STATEN ISLAND 
r , 4 N st H . 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 

5 AND 7 JOHN STREET,NEW YORK; 
1199 Broadway, N. Y. ; 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn ; 
215 N. Charles St., Baltimore; 47 N. 8th St., Phila. 

DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 


Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 








Now Ready—the November Part of the 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Containing all the LATEST PARIS FASHIONS, 

with GIGANTIC FASHION supplement of 64 FIG- 

URES, and COLORED FASHION PLATES of 24 

FIGU RES, besides numerous etn New Music, 

new EMBROIDERY designs, PATTERNS, &c., &c. 
Price, 30 cents. Of alli Newsdealers. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 








REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


a 


Important Notice 


3y universal request of ladies un- 
able to visit New York, the Messrs. 
REDFERN will undertake a tour of 
the following cities. 

Mr. Reprern will have with him 
the newest and choicest models of 
their 


Cleveland, 
Chicago, 
St, Louis, 
Louisville, 


Autumn designs. 


Oct. 4 and §, Kennard House, 
"7, & 10, The Richelieu 

" 11, 12, 13, Southern Hotel 
" 14 and 15, Galt House. 
Cincinnati, ” 17, 18, 19, Bumett House, 
Pittsburgh, ” 20 and 21, The Anderson 
Baltimore, ” 24, 25, 26, Rennert House, 
Philadelphia, oh ib, 2 29, Continental Hotel 


210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
CATARRH === 


stamps. E. H. Medical Co., East Ham; 
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ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl! that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 
One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 





RIDLEY’S, 


Grand St., New York. 


FALL NOVELTIES 


In Silks and Velvets, Plushes and Woollen Stuffs. 


MILLINERY NOVELTIES 


IN BOTH TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 


DARGEST ASSORTMENTS 


AND LOWEST PRICES ARE THE TWO 
GREATEST INDUCEMENTS WHICH ARE 
OFFERED TO ALL PURCHASERS. 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine, 


Subscription Price, 50c. per year, 15c. Single 
Copies, issued Quarterly, is an Illustrated Ency- 
clopedia on all matters of Fashion, and a Com- 
plete Price-list of our Entire Stock. 





This popular magazine also contains fashions 
for ladies, misses, and children, with reliable 
price-lists of everything needed for wear, in 
materials or made articles, or for household uses. 

For samples of silk and woollen dress goods, 
from the very lowest to the highest grades, for 
fancy needlework materials, for information 
about suits and overcoats for gentlemen and 
boys, for facts about house-furnishing goods, and, 
in fact, for whatever is needed for wife, husband, 
or child, write for sample copy of Rupiey’s 


Fasnion MaGaZine. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Most carefully and satisfactorily attended. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St.; 


56, 58, 60 TO 70 ALLEN ST. ; 
59, 61, 63, 65 ORCHARD ST., N. Y. 


= CARDS FRE ever saw. Book 

as SG of Samples free 
to all. Send your address and 2 stamps for mail. Big 
pay for club agents. Holley Card Co., Meriden, Conn. 
¢2~15 new style Gold Leaf Cards, name on,1 0c. 


PLAYS 
PLAYS 
PLAYS 





Nicest styles you 


{ THE BEST EDITION PUBLISHED! 
« Also Wias, Bvards, Face Preparations, 
{ and all articles needed for Amateur and 
« Parlor Theatricals. Catalognes sent 
| free on serieation to DE WITT, Pub- 
+t lisher, 38 Rose Steet, New York. 





FASHIONS IN FURS. 





(Fig. 2.) 

Fig. 1 represents one of the most popular styles of 
Shayne’s Seal-skin Matinee, trimmed with Sable, 
Beaver, Otter, Black Lynx, or Alaska Sable. Write 
for prices. 

Fig. 2 represents Shayne’s fashionable French Pale- 
tot, trimmed with Otter, Beaver, or Sable. Write 
for prices. 


A CARD 


FROM 








C. C. SHAYNE, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies | 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
103 Prince St. 


Tue most successful houses in America are 
liberal advertisers. If a merchant has a good 
thing it pays to advertise it, but to insure per- 
manent success the article advertised must be all 
that it is represented to be in print; if found 
otherwise, it is sure sooner or later to injure the 
house that misrepresents, for the public will not 
be imposed upon long. The late A. T. Stewart 
built up a name and fortune by adhering to strict 
business principles. He never deceived the pub- 
lic. He advertised facts. The public had con- 
fidence in his integrity, and, when he made an 
announcement, flocked to his store years after, 
knowing that they would not be deceived. His 
great success was the reward of honest dealings. 
It is to be regretted that many of the merchants 
of to-day do not adhere to the honest rule of ad- 
vertising facts. Their idea is to insert any kind 
of an advertisement that will draw a crowd. 
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(Fig. 3.) 
Fig. 3 represents Shayne’s fashionable French Pale- 


tot. Some are plain, others are trimmed with 
dyed or natural Beaver, Sea Otter, Lynx, and Sable, 
50 to 58 inches long. Write for prices. 

Fig. 4 represents Shayne’s new style Seal-skin Visite, 
trimmed with natural Beaver; same style can be 
had with colored Beaver, Lynx, Alaska Sable, and 
Otter, also Seal-skin Hood. Write for prices, 
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CORSETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 


TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 














SHOPPIN In New York of all kinds 

by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 





PURCHASING AGENCY, “wins"iveLeN 


M. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York. 


ABOUT SEAL-SKINS. 

A few dealers are advertising seal-skin gar- 
ments and furs, The advertisements read some- 
thing like this :—$200 Seal-skin Sacques reduced 
to $125; $250 Sacques reduced to $150; $400 
Seal-skin Dolmans reduced to $275, &. How 
absurd this is. Is it not about time to hold up 
on this? The public are getting tired of it. It 
seems to me that merchants who insert such ad- 
vertisements must take the public for a set of 
fools. There is a time, however, in the spring, 
when, rather than carry over, furs are marked 
down, and sometimes sold at a loss; but never 
when the season opens. No merchant can do busi- 
ness without profit, and the public is always will- 
ing to pay an honest merchant a fair living profit. 

It is very strange how those merchants who ad- 
vertise to sell a $200 Seal-skin Sacque for $125 
can continue to support large establishments, high 
rents, heavy advertising bills, liberal salaries, and 
P.M’s for sales, buy from manufacturers, who make 
a profit one day and mark them down next day. 
The truth is just this: Genuine ENGLISH- 
DRESSED ALASKA SEAL-SKINS are getting 
scarcer every year, and the price in both Europe 
and America is steadily advancing. As a sub- 
stitute a new grade of Seal-skins were introduced 
last winter, They are caught by the thousands 
on the coast of China and shipped to London, 
where they are dressed and dyed and sold to 
American Importers at about one third the price 








‘ig. 5.) 


(Fig. 6.) 

Fig. 5 represents Gent’s Water-proof Cloth Overcoat, 
lined and trimmed with Mink, Seal, or Beaver; 
also elegant Seal-skin Overcoats, plain or trimmed. 
Write for prices. 

Fig. 6 represents Mink-lined Circular, plain or trimmed. 
Write for prices. 





of genuine Alaska skins. They are dressed and 
dyed so handsomely that when made up into 
garments it takes an excellent judge of Furs to 
tell the difference. Ladies will know the differ- 
ence after they have worn the garments two or 
three months—they will wear off on the edges, 
turn red, and look shabby, and no article of dress 
looks so badly as a shabby Seal-skin garment. 
1 could manufacture handsome-looking Sacques 
(so far as outward appearance goes), and sell at 
a profit, for $75, whereas a good, honest Alaska 
Seal-skin Sacque costs $175. Now, it would be 
very easy to make up these goods and advertise 
them—great reductions in prices from $200 to 


I could not do business long. I would lose my 
trade. If a merchant sells good, reliable goods 
he can hold his trade year after year, but if he 
sells poor goods which never give satisfaction, 
no matter how low the price, he will lose his trade. 
I am receiving Sacques for alteration and repair, 
made from genuine Alaska skins, which I sold 
seven and eight years ago—the ladies who pur- 
chased had full value for their money—but ladies 
who purchase garments made from Coper Island 





or China skins, no matter how handsomely dressed 
} and dyed, or how elegantly finished, or how seem- 
ingly cheap, will regret it, for they will not wear 
or give satisfaction. 

Seal-skin garments are more fashionable than 
| ever and the demand is daily increasing, and there 
| is no article of dress which gives as good satis- 





FRENCH ALL-WOOL CASHMERES, 
all evening shades, from low grades to finest quality. 

CASHMERE HEN RIETTAS, all the shades, 
from 75e. per yard upward. 

SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS, all colors, 
very attractive for Fall and Winter wear. 


Reliable makes of VELVETEENS and COR- 
DUROYS, newest fall shades, all fine goods, 
from 75e. per yard upward. 


Large assortment of STRIPES and PLAIDS, 
in velvet effects and tasteful blending of colors. 


Fall Catalogue sent on application. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 





Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. | 





$125, and sell hundreds of them ; but if I did so 











(Fig. 7.) 


Fig. 7 represents Seal Newmarket, Sable tail trimmed 


(Fig. 8.) 


The most elegant Seal-skin garment worn. 
for prices. 

Fig. 8 represents Shayne’s Perfect-Fitting’ Seal-skin 
Sacque, made from best A-1 quality London- 
dressed Alaska Seal-skin, 32 to 44 inches long. 
Write for prices. 


Write 


faction as a reliable Seal-skin Sacque or Dolman. 
To buy a thing right buy where it is made. Ifa 
lady wishes a garment which costs so much as a 
seal-skin, the proper place to go is to a reliable 
manufacturer. I don’t claim to be the only man- 
ufacturer of reliable Furs. There are other 
houses that manufacture as good goods as I do, 
but no house manufactures any better, and no 
one can afford to sell reliable Fur garments at 
lower prices. When a lady buys a Seal-skin 
Sacque for $200 she gets £200 worth. She don’t 
get a $300 garment for $200, but she just gets 
what she pays for and no guess about it. I have 
been in the fur trade nearly twenty years, pay 
close attention to business, and pay cash for my 
Seal-skins; do business at 103 Prince St., where 
rent is cheap, less than half the price of stores 
in the retail districts. I handle seals largely, 
manufacture and sell at wholesale and retail, and 
have all the advantages which long experience 
gives. My stock of SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
DOLMANS, PALETOTS, ULSTERS, FUR-LINED 
WRAPS, and all the leading FASHIONABLE 
FURS are ready for inspection and sale. 

Ladies are invited to call in person, or write for 
prices, and will receive valuable information and 
polite attention, whether they purchase or not. 
I intend to do business in New York as long as I 
live, and every garment sold from my establish- 
ment must be one to recommend a customer in- 
stead of driving them away 
Especial attention paid to Mail Orders, 

Send for my New Tilustrvated Fashion Book. 

Respectfully, €. ©. SHAYNE, 
Manufacturing Furrier, 103 Prince St., N.Y. 
Chicago Office, 198 State St. 


\= 





~ ig. 9.) (Fig. 10.) 
Fig. 9 represents Seal English Walking Jacket. 


Made 
also in Persian Lamb or Lludson Bay Otter. Write 
for prices. 

Fig. 10 represents Shayne’s new shape Seal Newmar- 


- dressed 


Write 


ket. Is made of best quality London 
Alaska Seal-skin, 50 to 56 inches long 
for prices. 


The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voinmes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Moroceo, hand- 
some gilt starap on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for lLi- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


we DRESS STAYS 
Finished in three styles. 


For sale evervwhere. 





Thread, Cloth, and Satin Covered. 








SEABURY’S 


=—«=CORPUS LEAN === 
will reduce fut at the rate of 10 to 15 
lbs. per month without in any way 
affecting the general health. Ge. in 
stamps for circulars covering testi- 


moniala, Address CoRPUS LEAN CO., 
2315 Madison Philadelphia, Pa. 









Invisible and cannot harm the fabric to which it is applied. _ 
had of all druggists at 5Oc., or mailed direct on receipt of price by Seanurny & Jonnson, 21 Platt St., New York. 








(> SEABURY & JOHNSOW 
y SEABURY & JOHNSO 





<< : = 


MENDER. 


A DURABLE, TRANSPARENT ADHESIVE TISSUE, 
For mending torn Music, Bank Bills or other papers, and all fabrics from the heaviest Silks to the finest Lawns, 


One yard in beantifally decorated tin baton, to be 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS, 
simply stopping the FAT-producing 
qualities of food. The supply being 
stopped the natural working of the 
system draws on the fatin the system 
and at once reduces weight. 
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A LITTLE EFFECT. 
(Seene aboard ship.) 


STUCKONHIMSELF. “ YE KNOW, Miss BLUFF, IT’S THESE SWELLS THAT MAKE PEOPLE 
SICK AT SCA.’ 

MISS BLUFF (who is very much interested in a thrilling novel). ‘1 DON'T KNOW AS THEY 
ARE PARTICULARLY BAD AT SEA; THEY HAVE THE SAME EFFECT ON ME ANYWHERE.” 


FACETIZ. 
A LITTLE SEASONING. 

Bueron Hosrexs (entertaining a quest from Chicago). ** What condi- 
ments wiil you have, Mr. Wabash ?” 

Mr. Wauasu. “Thanks, nothing more, Mrs. Waldo; I am abundantly 
supplied with everything, with the exception, perhaps, of a little pepper 
and salt.” > 

A CHARMED LIFE 
Acros the drugget the baby creeps— 
The baby that knows no cares 
And the awful direction that he keeps 
Leads right to the hard steep stairs. 


Sometimes he climbs on the window-sill, 
Where a fall his neck would break 

From any bottle he drinks his fill 
Not the same from a spoon he'd take. 


’ 


He sticks his hands in the bull-dog’s eyes 
And into the horse’s nose; 

The table-knife on his hand he tries, 
And kicks his face with his toes. 


Oh, thus does the baby run his race, 
And I'm eure his sou! would chafe 
If he ever happened to get in a place 
Where his life would be really safe. R. K.M 


liane 
JUST FEEBLE ENOUGH. 

Surrs. “ You look @ little mussed up, Brown.” 

Baown. “I should say so! I've just had a row with my mother-in-law, 
and I'l) be hanged if she didn’t put me out of the house. The house be- 
longs to her, you know.” 

Surtu. “ You told me a day or two ago that your mother-in-law was 
very feeble.” 

wows. “ Yes; I meant feeble for her.” 


a 
TAKING COLD EASILY 
Jaox. “ You are not looking well, Brownley.” | 
Youre Brownxey (a@ sensitive plant). ‘No, dear boy. I caught cold | strike a man on the head either. 


while eating some Schweitzerkise last night.” | head, strike a nail. 
ark. “ How could a piece of Schweitzerkiise give you a cold 2?” | 
Youne Browxury. “Why, a stwong dwaught came) thwough the 





SHEET MUSIC, 


Never strike a child on the head; and it might be well to add, never 











WHO WENT WITH AUNTIE? 
ENFANT TERRIBLE. “AND DID THEY GO INTO THE ARK TWO BY TWO?” 
MAMMA. “ YES, DEAREST.” 
ENFANT TERRIBLE. “WELL, WHO WENT WITH AUNTIE?” 


This tale is being told by the wits in town, who are jealous lest it get 
in print. The scene is laid in the Bad Lands of the Little Missouri, 
whither a government commission has been sent to investigate the 
causes and nature of the amazing petrifactions found in that region. A 
cow-boy, employed as a guide, is whetting the appetites of the savants for 
what they are to see. 

“Come with me,” he says, “and I will take you to where there is a big 
field of waving grain, just as you see it in the East in antumn; but 
petrified—all petrified. ‘Then I will take yon to Stony Creek and show 
you a river, with its ranning current, and fishes swimming in it, and on 
the banks grase and trees,and birds and squirrels running and hop- 
ping among the branches; but petrified—all petrified. And forty mile 
further on, at Bloody Gulch, il show you a cafion where two cliffs 
face one another, almost in the clouds, and in the air, leaping from one 
crag to the other, I'l] show you a buffalo, with his tail up and his eyes 
blazing; but petrified—all petrified.” 

“Hold up! hold up!” cried the savants; “‘remember the laws of na- 
ture. A buffalo could not hang suspended in the air. You have forgot- 
ten the law of gravity.” 

“No, I hain’t, nuther,” said the cow-hoy ; “‘ the law o’ gravity’s thar, as 
you say; but it’s petrified—all petrified.” 


pat 
The air we breathe—The Boulanger March. 
Pi nn i es tam 
Many “tears, idle tears” were shed over the recent race— 
“Tears from the depth of some divine despair,” 
But not on account of the Volunteer. 
Fa 


dha} \ Wi A friend writing from Virginia, and describing a recent colored pro- 
i i NY) | \\ tracted meeting, says: “‘ What the brethren Jack in inspiration they 
\ i ‘ make up in perspiration.” 

\j 


We hate the Indians because we have stolen so much from them. 
CSET SENET 


She writes many letters unto me 
Breathing vows of love so true, 
And they’re just as sweet as sweet can be; 
But a very prudent maiden she, 
For they all come postage due. F. 8. M. 


saeiaenaillitichinslaits 
CONSOLATION. 

Mr. Martrerrract (to his late partner's widow). “‘ Oh! yes, indeed, ma’am, 

a finer and more obliging gentleman never lived; and oh! ma’am” (sym- 

thetically), “if you could only feel that he died justfat the right time ! 


If you want to strike something on the 


een eal 
J | A child never gets his bad traits from the father's side of the house— ndeed, ma’am, the butter business has fallen off a sight lately, and the 
holes, don’t cher know.” 


according to the father. 
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profits were very small for two—very—small for two.” 
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PERTINENT QUESTION. 
Fi Mr, Sissy had declared his passion anil was feverishly awaiting his fate.) 
“MR. SissY¥.” SHE SAID, AND*-THE NAME, AS SHE SPAKE [T. FELL UPON HIS EARS LIKE 
MUSIC IN THE NIGHT, “HAVE YOU SAID ANYTHING TO YOUR MOTHER ABOUT THIS of 


MRS. NUCOYNE. “Yes, 1T WAS AW AWFUL DISEASE: IT REELY GOT TO BE AN EPI- 


DERMIS IN OUR NEIGHBORHOOD; AND 1 WAS 8O FRUSTRATED BY IT I HAD TO SPEND TWO 
WEEKS AT THE SEA-SHORE TO RECAPITULATE.” 





owmweneaone 








_—acnemeanernis sy + 


SUPPLEMENT. 








CONVEYANCE OF DISEASE. 
T is well to know that contagion is not infre- 
quently carried by the common return postage- 
tamp enclosed in letters. No one is able to 
Fiow the condition of the mouth of the person 
who has wet one corner of the stamp in order to 
attach it to the inside of the letter; no one 
knows under what conditions it may have been 
while in the pocket-book or diary of a person ex- 
posed to various fevers or germ diseases, or 
whether it may not have lain on some desk in a 
house where such sickness prevails. Equal dan- 
ger lies also in a great deal of the money in cir- 
culation, if applied to the mouth, as we often see 
a piece of money in the street-cars or otherwise. 
This is fortunately such a violation of good- 
breeding that it is fast ceasing to be a custom. 
Safety lies in applying neither postage-stamp nor 

money to the mouth. 





A VISIT TO SAMOA. 
See illustration on pages 754 and 755. 

HE various islands which stud the Pacific 

Ocean are gradually being appropriated by 
the civilized powers of Europe and America. 
France covets the New IHebrides, Germany has 
her claws fixed in the Samoa group. This group 
consists of twelve volcanic islands, usually mark- 
ed on maps as the Navigator’s Islands. The gov- 
ernment on the British model, recommended to 
and adopted by the natives in order to terminate 
the civil war which was raging in 1873, seems to 
have worked excellently for two years. It was 
officially recognized by England and the United 
States, while British, German, and American citi- 
zens lived together in harmony, But in 1875 
there came to the islands one Steinberger, agent 
for the German firm of J. C. Godeffroy & Son, 
since when there has been considerable trouble, 
as the Germans have used their influence to de- 
throne Malietoa, who is the king of the islands 
recognized by the constitution, 

Now for our pictures, which depict the experi- 
ence of a party who paid a visit last summer to 
the Samoan Islands. The scene is laid in a small 
native village near Upolo, Samoa, The natives 
are of a dark copper-color, and are usually naked 
from the waist upward. As most people who 
have been in the tropics know, the milk of a green 


cocoa-nut forms a most refreshing drink. The | 


natives climb the trees very cleverly. The bet- 
ter sort of Samoan houses are roofed with palm- 
trees. Doors are seldom used—a mat is sus- 
pended in the doorway at night—so dogs and 
fowls walk in and out without hinderance. Boil- 
ed plantains, wild fruit, and bananas, with an oc- 
casional pig or fowl, form the chief food of the 
natives. For clothing, the parain, wrapped round 
the loins and tucked in at the top, is universally 
worn, The outrigger canoe is common all through 
the Pacific islands. Some of them are double, 
with two triangular sails, and hold thirty or forty 
persons. Nearly all the islands are surrounded 
by coral reefs, but there are openings through 
which big ships can enter. Aava, the favorite 
native drink, which many Europeans also get 
fond of, is made from the root of a shrub, dried 
or pounded. It tastes soapy, and slightly hot. It 
is intoxicating when taken freely, and is said to 
be very wholesome. The natives are very fond 
of dancing. Nearly every Samoan woman pos- 
sesses an American concertina, and can readily 
pick up any air. 





SOUDANESE MARRIAGE 
DANCE. 
See illustration on double page. 


UR artist says: The festivities that accom- 


pany a marriage in the Soudan have much | 


of the character of a public entertainment, but 
most especially in the Terpsichorean department 
of the same, 

As in more civilized communities, the ladies 
take a special delight in moving their feet to 
the sound of music, but the music in these re- 
gions is very harsh to the European ear, as might 
be expected, consisting as it does of “ tumming” 
on a drum (kid-skin stretched over a copper ves- 
sel) and a few twanging notes on a harp-like in- 
strument, more pleasing to the eye than to the ear, 
as it is decorated with bands of beads and with 
feathers. Time being all-important to the dancers, 
this is made more marked by one of the latter, 
who wears a girdle from which innumerable 
cowrie shells are suspended, and which clash to- 
gether violently as the man sways his body from 
side to side. Men and women both chant a few 
monotonous bars, the ladies occasionally varying 
the sound with a shrill screeching. 

The dancing is also of the siniplest description, 
the performers stamping the ground with their 
feet and clapping their hands, the women being 
arranged together in ranks, whilst the men, of 
whom only three or four dance together at the 
same time, caper about in a small open space left 
for them. Endurance seems to be the object of 
all, but more especially on the part of the men, 
who also attempt to outvie each other in saying 
funny things, in which no doubt some of them 
succeed, judging by the laughter they create 
amongst on-lookers and performers alike. 

Under the hot desert sun one can easily ima- 
gine that the perspiration is free, and the atmos- 
phere in the small circle not exceedingly whole- 
some, nevertheless there is a woman (sometimes 
more than one) with her garments drawn over 
her head, who, kneeling on the heated earth in 
the humblest posture, sways backward and for- 
ward, with her face apparently resting in the dust. 
I was told this was the wife, but I think that is 
doubtful, from what is generally related of the 
seclusive habits of the Arabs, but it is, at any 
rate, truly symbolical of the position of the fe- 
male slave, styled a wife, amongst these fanat- 
ical savages. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


e/beneld 
Conitable Ke Gs 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 


CELEBRATED UNDERWEAR, 


Silk, Cotton, and Merino 


HOSIERY 


of every description and of the very 
best makers, 


m 
‘eoadovary AS I 9th ét. 


1784. 1887. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
pene 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


THE BEST 


INVESTMENT 


for the Family, the School, or the Profes- 
sional or Public Library, isa 
copy of the latest issue of Webster’s Unabridged. 





Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 
of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustra 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on €.B,, 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians ; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations. Tested and applied tree of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful pesperetion for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn. Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 

for beautifying the complexion ; $2.00 complete. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 
Catalogues mailed free. 


54 West Mth Street, N, \ 4 


BEENWATSAl F: 


ae 





LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JU N, 48 East 20th St., New York. 








WO things deter- 
mine the true 
value of a food: 
the amount of nourishment 
It contains, and the ease and 
completeness with which 
this nourishment can be di- 
gested and assimilated by 
the human stomach. That 
“Cerealine Flakes” possesses 
these qualities in the highest 
degree is pleasantly told in 
“Cereal Foods,” a little book 
Bs charmingly illustrated with 
original engravings of “ Hiawatha’s Fasting.” 

two hundred carchully prepared soon ein 


one who will mention where this advertisement was seen, and 


enclose a two-cent stamp for post f 
Cdlaamban tad Pp Postage to the Cerealine M’f’g Co., 






containing over 
be sent to any 





THREE CREAT BARCAINS 


house for over a quarter of a century. 


gros-grain Silks, $1.19 yard ; regular price, $1.75. 


ranted to wear, $1.09 yard ; worth $1.50. 


anidsSons CARPETS. 


IMPORTERS & RETAILERS OF English Royal Wilton, 
SILKS, DRESS COODS, WE BELIEVE TO BE BEST WEARING 


: THE 
CARPET MADE, REDUCED FROM $8.50 TO $1.75 
HABERDASHERY, &C. 


PER YARD. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0,, 


Sixth Ave., 13th & 14th Sts, 


For Children who do not live in New 
York our plan for filling orders by mail 
has made the 


IN 
BLACK SILKS. 


Black Dress Silks have been a specialty with this 


48 pieces Cachemire sublime, satin finish, Black | 





Particularly useful. If you require anything for 
BOYS’, GIRLS’, OR BABIES? wear, write 
| us for particulars. 

| 


23 preces Black all-Silk Faille Frangavse, war- | 


60 gneces Black Satin Merveilleux, 22 inches 


> <4 


N.B.— Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 





Best for Ladies’ use. Is Economical. Softens | 
and Preserves Leather. Insist upon having it. ! 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


OBESITY easily, pleasantly and certainly cured, 
Without hardship or nauseating drugs. A valuable treatise, 
sent in plain sealed envelope on r 

Address E, K. LYNTON, 19 Par 


BROADWAY & EIGHTH ST., N. Y. 





»t of four stamps. 
lace, New York. 


eateS STAMPING PATTERNS, 


Our illustrated Catalogue shows 3,500 Choice 
Designs to order from. Teaches Stamping, Ken- 
sington and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 cts. 
to pay postage, if you mention this publication. 


M.J.CUNNING & CO. 148 W. 5th St. Cincinnati,0. 








SHOE DRESSING. 









/ K ‘ | 18 « an 4 
450 BULBS FOR $3.75. 
> _ HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, Ete. 

. \ JE deliver at express office in N. Y. City for United States, and in Toronto for 
’ Canada, the following selected bulbs in various colors and shades for out-door 
planting from the famous bulb farms of 
ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen (near Haarlem), Holland: 
18 Hyacinths. | 12 Pheasant’s- Eye Narcis- | 50 Variegated Crocus 
. 15 Single Tulips. | sus. 12 Snowdrops (Galanthus 
S) 25 Double Tulips. 12 Single Sweet - Scented nivalis). 
24 Spanish Iris. 
12 Scilla Siberica. 
24 Grape Hyacinths. 
12 Triteleia Uniflora (Spring 





}25 Scarlet Duc van Tholl. | Jonquils. 
£/ 12 Exhibition Tulips. | 50 Large Golden - Yeilow 
gr 12 Parrot Tulips. Crocus. 

10 Polyanthus Narcissus. 50 Blue Crocus. 

15 Daffodils. 50 White Crocus. | Star flower). 

_A pamphlet on cultivation free with each order. Address the sole agent for the 
United States and Canada. Handsome Illustrated Catalogue upon application. 




















8 "SAMANTHA #" SARATOGA’ 


Y JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. AGENTS WANTED. 
Sez Josiah, as he looked down and see some wimmen a passin’ below ; sez he,“ T 
never see such a sight in my life; a man can see more here in one evenin’ than he can 
in a life time at Jonesville.”—Extract from book. 
“This book is not only inexpressibly and irrepressibly amusing—it has a 
urpose and a mission. It is an evangel of the keenest, slyest, wittiest and 
drollest sarcasm and irony on the follies of fashion. In short, Miss Holley 
is, so to speak, a Widow Bedott, Mark Twain, Don Quixote, Petroleum Nasby 
and Sam Slick rolled into one, and intensified by a bright woman’s wit and 
propre of putting things.”—Luthe an Observer 
e the S D SUCCESS OF AGENTS! It takes off Saratogn follies, flirta- 
one made First 3Wecks - $138.00 | tions, low necks, dude ome dogs, ete, in 


J.'TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, N. Y. (Successor to the late Wm. H. Boomkamp.) 









Book Stores Cannot 
Supply It. 


me ‘* Pirst6 Days - - 9450 /| the author’s inimitable mirth-provoling 
One ‘* Firsti10 Days - 145.00 style. The(100)pietures by “Opper” are 
One ‘* First3 Daya - - 26.50 | “just killing.” Faonls crazy to get it, 
One ‘ First3Weeks - 103.50 g q 


| AGENTS are making $50 to $75 a week, 
\ ACLEAN PROFIT in 7 Weeks $507.50!! | PRICE (by mail or Agent)....@2.50, 


Foran Agency 4pplyto HUBBARD BROS., Philada., or Kansas City. 


DRESS REFORM. 


Alpha Undergarments of Jersey-Fitting Material Made to Order. 
Vest and Drawers separate or in one. Scarlet and white all wool. 
and light merino. Samples of material sent on application. 
READY-MADE UNION UNDERGARMENTS, 
Vest and Drawers in one. Equipoise, Emancipation, Dress Reform, and & 
Comfort Waists. Corded Waists a Specialty. Shoulder Brace and Corset 
combined. Obstetric Bandages, Shoulder Stocking Supporters, Sanitary 
Napkins, ete. New Illustrated Catalogue Free. Agent for the Jenness- 
Micver Sysrem Parrrens, 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 6 East 14th St., N. Y. 
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1. We Arrive at a Native Village, and are Received with Curiosity. 
Delightfully Friendly. 


5. We Adopt the Native Garment. 














2. We have to Cross a River by means of a Palm-Tree Bridge, and become Objects of Derision to a 
6. And thus Clad we go to Visit the Prime-Minister. 


A VISIT TO SAMO\—{s 


bung 


7. We are Cordially Received, and are Conjplled 1 
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SAMO|—[Szx Pace 753.] 






on to a bung Lady who is Bathing. 3. Our Guide sends a Youthful Native up a Palm to fetch us a Green Cocoa-Nut. 4. We Arrive at our Residence. The Natives are 
are Con#iled to Drink the Native Beverage, Kava. 8. At the Close of our Stay in Samoa we Give a Dance to the Natives. The Prime-Minister unbends still further. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





SUPPLEMENT. 








B. Ala & { 


(8th St, 19th St, 


AND 


6th Avenue, New York, 


Are now exhibiting a special 
stock of the finest Hand- made 


FRENCH LINGERIE 


EVER IMPORTED. 
ALSO, 


THEIR FALL FASHIONS 


IN 


PARIS 
COSTUMES AND WRAPS. | 


Bridal Out fits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and l/nderwear. 


Lapres who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 











CAUTION—Do not 
fet others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the Or1G1- 
NAL COILED WIRE 
SerinGc ELasTic Sac- 
TION CORSET and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory. 

For sale by Dry Goops DeaLers, or {f not obtainable, 
will mail, postage paid, HRALTH PRESERVING, $1.15‘ 
ENGLISH SATTEEN, $1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; Misses, 85c. 


Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 








Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear. 


1st. Camel's Nair and Wool are twice as Warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

ad. They protect the body egainst excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

8d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
as they are natura/ colors and contain no dyes. 

6th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 

Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 


VELVETEEN. 


The STRICTEST EXAMINER may try EVERY 
TEST of touch and sight without discovering that 
these are other than the GENOA VELVETS, they 
so closely resemble, while the peculiar arrangements 
resulting in the F AST WOVEN PILE, enable them tc 
stand $nterminably any rough ya, which would ruin 
real Velvets at four times the pri 

The Genuine LOUIS VELVETEEN has 
LONG BEEN THE FAVORITE in ENGLAND 
and must not be confounded with any other Velveteen. 

Every yard of the GENUINE bears the name 
** LOUIS,” and a GUARANTEE of wear accom- 
panies ev ery yard. 

NOTE WELL.—The word “* LOUIS” in connec- 
tion with the Velveteen is spelled ** L-O-U-I-S,”’ 
and in no other way. 

SOLD AT RETAIL BY 
STERN BROS., West 23rd Street, New York. 
H.C. F. KOCH & CO., 6th ave. & 20th St., New York. 
H, O'NEILL & CO., 321-329 6th ave., New York. 
R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Wholesale Agents, 

WILMERDING, HOGUET & CO., 

64 and 66 White Street, NEW W YORK. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT 
FOR LITTLE GIRLS, IS THE 
Beautiful Golden Rod Doll’s 


BRASS BEDSTEAD. 














A Never-F: ailing Delight for all the year reund. Be 


sure and send for one, It will last your child the life- 
time of many dolls. Made to fold into a flat package. 
Can be sent by Express to any part of the world, on 
receipt of price. Made of best Brass Wire, sec urely 
riveted by a patent process. 


PRICES, Sizes, 
Brass Bed only.. 
Bed with Mattress 


1ixI8 12x21 18x24 18x80 
$1.00 $1.25 $1.50 $3.00 


and Pillows.. 1.50 1.88 2.25 4.50 
Same Elegantly 
Trimmed with 
Canopy, Sheets, 
Quilt, Spread, &c.. 4.00 5.00 6.00 12.00 


TON & MATHEWS, 
Dealers in Hardware, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PARLOR GAMES 


FOR THE WISE AND THE OTHERWISE. 
Fresh! Clear!!! Concise!!! 
Pleasant evening entertainment for your friends, old 
| and young. Sold by Booksellers or sent by mail, poet- 
paid, on receipt of 50 cts. 


The 0.M. Hubbard Co., Box 697, Rochester, N. Y. 


Florence Silk Mittens. 


ving shows the 













obtain mittens well-made 
from genuine 


Florence Knitting Silk. 


are sold one pair in @ box, 
bearing the brand “FLOR- 
ENCE” on one end. 

The pattern shown here is 
lined in back and wrist 





* HONOTUCK SILK 60., 
Asie Florence, Mass. 


LATEST I MPORT ATION IN 


FRENCH AND VIENNA NOVELTIES. 


ecialties in Fine Fans, Handkerchiefs,Silk Hosiery, 
Rulings, Veilings, Fancy "Goods, and the genuine Jon- 
vin & Co.’s best quality Kid and Suede Gloves a special- 
ty. Every pair warranted and tried on the han 
J. H. GROJEAN 
1192 Broadway, near 29th St., N. ¥. 








FOR SALE 

















12 CARD 


penne Samples & agent’s terms. Lovely ag hy 





Dh tuvelopes'& jewelry. HOLLY CARD CO.’ “tok. 








THAT BOY 


never half cleans his feet, and tracks mud 
and dirt all over the house.’ Don’t 
blame him too much ; you know it’s next 
to impossible to clean the feet on your 
door mat, even if you haven’t had it 
long. Why don’t you get a Hartman 
Patent Steel Wire Door Mat, and stop 
the annoyance and dirt? Just one little 
scrape of the feet on that will make the 
shoes cleaner than you can get them on 
any other mat, and then it’s always neat 
and clean, and don’t wear out. Just 
try one, and save your temper and car- 
pets—and your back too. Write for 
circular to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Congress St., Boston ; 88 Chambers St., 
New Yorx; 103 Dembora St., CHIcaGo, 


FIVE £08 ONE DOLLAR! 


Large and Beautiful COLORED PICTURES 
from THE ART INTEKCHANGE, the oldest 
and best art paper, Est’d 1878. Refer to this paper. 
Fruit: Study of Red Apples, Goodyear, 

Landscape: Forest Scene, Riz. 20 inches 
Marine View: New York Bay, Moran, by 
Flowerpiece: Carnations, Red, Pink, > 14 inches, 
and Yellow, joodyear. 
Birds: Two studies, for Tile ee Hand- 
Screen, Flory. 

Copies of the Journal, copiously illustrated, accom- 
Pt any each lot. Sample copy, with colored plate and 
Illustrated catalogue of Colored Studies sent tor 20 cts. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, 37 W. 22d St., N. Y. 


The 


F.. P. Robinson Co. 
Cleanfast 


Black Stockings. 
A broad assertion but true, 
the only Stockings in theworld 
that will not fade or stain. 
None genuine without our 
trade mark on every pair. 
Use soap freely in washing 
< them. For sale at 927 Broad- 

way, New York; 49 West St., 
TRADE MARK. Boston; 107 State St. ,Chicago. 


By The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 
Send for price-list. 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


PURE WHITE, 
SILVER GRAY, IRON GRAY, 
In such exquisite shade and 
fineness, at most attractive 
prices, as follows: Brnids, 
all long hair and no stems, $5 
and upwards. Wigs for elde: rly 
ladies, $15 and upwards. Frout 
Pieces, naturally wavy, $5 and 
upwards, Skeleton Bangs, non-tearable, #3 and up- 

wards. Thompson’s Patent Waves, $6 and upwards. 
Ge nuine Medicated Gloves, $2.50 and $3. All goods 

warranted genuine. Se nd | for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 240 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Ten colors, 





“CLEANFAST” 

















HOW ONE MAY LEARN TO PAINT. 
PRICE $1.60, Including anutenqtions and Materials, 
he whole outfit 

will cost leas than 
a single lesson from 
acity teacher. 

The Instructions 
5 are by 
", MARION KEMBLE, 


Sent by mail on 
tn y= of price by 

S. W. TILTON & C¢ 

333 Washington Sire, BOSTON, 


LADIES } CURL OR FRIZZ 
wa. Hair Curler, 









IDEAL 
a and avoidall A anaes: of Burning or Soiling 
-_ air or Hands. Money 
= refunded if not satisfactory. 
CURLER oo SALE BY DEALERS. 
Sam eents. Post 
Gao «= ACENTS WANTED. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 221 Fifth Av., CHICAGO, 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


The Best Cure for Coughs, Weak Lu Asthma, Indi 
gestion, Inward Pains, Exhaustion. Combining the most 
valuable eee with JamaciaG Ginger, itexerts a cura 
¢e wer over disease unknown to other remedies. 
Lan houmation, Female Complaints, and the 
distressing il nor tae Sanmecs. Liver, Kidneysand Bowels 
; 4 hy~ uusands to the grave who would recover 
the ir health by the timely use of PARKER’S GINGER TONIC. 
It is new lifeand strength to the aged. 60c. at Lrug- 
- (BEDE SOD, 163 William Street, N. Y. 


LIPS, 
FACE, 
ARMS. 


DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 

A zreneh preparation, guarentes harm- 
less to skin and Us 
drugs ; specially prepared foe wr iaaties” use ; 
highly’ perfumed ; never fails to permanent- 
ly remove the hair ; put A £4 in _— a mond 
in the form of 

‘Sold. 7% 


per packe et. Dr 

a cannot get it at your “ere we 

ir you send it by mail on receipt of price. 
Wh | Anson & nov 

71 Park Place, w York. 





EVERY LADY 


SHOULD SEND FOR SAMPLES OF 


TE 
tay 


They are fast gaining in popularity and will soon 
hold a leading position in the minds of all lovers of 


RICH & RELIABLE DRESS SILKS. 


Our Silks are manufactured from a superior quality 
of pure silk yarns and are dyed by the best Dyers. in 
the world. 

Our Silks are finished in the most careful and best 
manner possible, and not the way that is cheapest 
and quickest, hence their Sy perior Wearing 
Qualities and Permanent Richness. 

Any Lady ordering a Silk from us who is not 
highly pleased when she receives it, can return it at 
our expense, and we will refund the full amount of 
money by first mail. 

As our Silks are sold very close, we cannot afford 
to mail samples free, but if you will send us four two- 
cent stamps, stating the kind you most desire, we 
will send you a nice line to select from and return the 
stamps with first order. 





CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mention Harper's 3 Bazar in your letter v when you write. 





YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT # the WEARER, 
rhe neve eh, 


FITS PERFECTLY 
ECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 


T 
Money returned by seller after 10 days wear, 
Sold by all 


PER 
1, postage prepaid, $1.85 and upwards, 


CROTTY BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 


WRITES 
Madame VELARO: 


“T am charmed with all of your To‘let 
Requisites. I have used the Creamola daily, also 
the Golden Jelly, Rosadenta, Fragrant Balm, 
and Cleansing Foam. They are all simply 
splendid. 

“‘ Tused the Coralline, Creamola, and black for 
the eyebrows last night on the stage. I am de- 
lighted with the effect, and in future shall send to 
you for all I wish in the line of ‘make up.’ 


“Very truly yours, 








ethatey 


The Velaro Cosmetics 


promote and retain beauty, and from their 
natural appearance and purity are particularly 
adapted to home and street use. An interest- 
Ing book, entitied “‘How to Use Cosmetics,”’ 
will be sent CRATIS on receipt of your address 
with 4c. In stamps for postage. 


Madame VELARO, 
(Mention this paper.) 249 W. 22d St., N. Y. City. 


Cc R EA M Ol A «an exquisite and instan- 
5 taneous beautifier and 

preserver of the complexion Is sold by ail 

Druggists. Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 


PRESIDENT AND MRS. CLELAND, 














: THESE SUPERB ENGRAVINGS 
produced by the "Moss Type” 


rea FROM amy 


ot published. 
FAR SUPERIOR 101 LITHOGRAPHS, | 
Oh Each pictere 7x11, on fine Card 12x16 Ie, 
Sent post-paid im strong roller for 50 cts 
o) H. A. JACKSON, 535 PEARL ST, NY. | 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
pe srfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed ; Iil-shaped or Large 
Noses ‘made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s First Semen, 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City. 

Prof. McLean, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 
oS Ra ae 





























